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One Man Forty-- 
and YOU are the Man 


ios you ever stop to think that you are one of the comparatively | 


small percentage of men whose “yes” or “no” really matters to 


American business? 

Every morning 40,000,000 men start to work—in factories and 
mines, banks, railways, stores and other centers of industry or trade. 
Forty million men turn the wheels that keep America clothed, 
sheltered and fed. 

But only one million of them make business decisions. Only one 
man in forty has the ability, the responsibility or the authority to say 
yes or no in business matters. Hence the real managing power of 
the country lies in the hands of these million men—less than one per 
cent of its total population. 

As a member of this group—this controlling minority—you share 
an important responsibility—the triple responsibility of wisely liberal 
purchasing, of generous employment and of sane management to 


hasten the return of general prosperity. 


How, you ask, do we know that you are one of the million who make 
decisions for others to follow? Because men who read business papers 
are alert and eager for news of new plans, new methods, new equip- 


ment. That is why they are the men who control affairs. 


Tuts SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper... 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE : . NEW YORK CITY 
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No. 8 


Carding and Spinning Discussed by 


Eastern Carolina Division 


UESTIONS on Carding and Spinning were the prin- 

cipal topics considered at the spring meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, held at the Textile School, N. C. State College, 
at Raleigh on Friday, April 17. 

New officers for the coming year were elected as fol- 
lows: D. F. Burns, of the Durham Hosiery Mills, Dur- 
ham, N. C., chairman; M. R. Vick, Rosemary, N. C.., 
vice-chairman; J. W. Cates, of Edenton, was re-elected 
secretary. 

It was voted that the fall meeting be held at Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 

In the absence of N. B. Hill, chairman of the Division, 
T. W. Mullen, vice-president of the Association, presided 
at the meeting. 

Brief talks by Dean Thomas Nelson, of the Textile 
School, Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of State College, and 
David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
were made before the technical discussion was opened. 

The morning session was devoted to the discussion on 
spinning, which was led by J]. W. Cates, superintendent 
of the Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C. The dis- 
cussion follows: 


Arr IN CLEANING 


Chairman: If you remember, at the last meeting we 
were discussing air cleaning in spinning. | made a remark 
that rather stirred up things; I said I thought air was a 
curse to a mill. 1 was called down pretty severely, but 
1 am glad I said that; I hope I can make some remark 
today that will bring out discussion. 

We should like now to hear from some of the men as 
to the use of air and about any of the other suggestions 
which you have gone back and tried. 

J. T. Garner, Overseer Spinning, Mill No. 3, Rosemary 
Mig. Co., Rosemary, N. C.: We were using air at that 
time but have cut it out since. We find we have a lot 
better work than when we used air in the spinning de- 
partment. 

Likes Ark ON COARSE YARNS 

D. F. Lanier, Supt., Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, 
N.C.: We were using air at that time and felt that we 
needed it and had to have it, and we have been using it 
since. But we are spinning coarse counts, from 8s to 12s; 
we run a Draper speed with Carolina cotton; and you 
know we are obliged to have a lot of waste, a lot of fly, 
and if we did not use air you know we could not keep it 
clean. We use air after closing down in the evening: we 
have two men come back in each department for about 


an hour and use air in cleaning off the machinery. Then 
we take a little time before starting the next morning 
to see that any loose stuff that might have gotten on the 
roving is picked off or fanned off. We find we get better 
work and have improved the quality of our yarn by using 
air, closing up our guides and getting rid of those gouts. 
We have better work now than when we used a whisk 
broom, and we do not see how we can get along without 
the use of air. Probably some of you gentlemen who 
make finer counts can get along without it, and doubt- 
less your plant is cleaner any day in the week than ours 
is just after we have cleaned it every morning. 

David Clark: There are two separate forms of air. 
You are speaking of the nozzle-air system. I know one 
mill that is using a traveling air system, and they stated 
they had reduced the gouts. We ought to differentiate 
the two air systems. 

M. R. Vick, Carder, Rosemary Mfg. Co., No. 1 Mill, 
Rosemary, N. C.: Did Mr. Lanier ever use air while 
operating? 

Mr. Lanier: Oh, yes. But we stopped that. I think 
the traveling air system is very much better than what 
we have; we have the old system. It works pretty well 
with using it after we close down. We have use to air 
because we have so much waste: there is lint on the 
spindles and everywhere. 

C. H. Lawson, Spinner, Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, 
N. C.: I worked in a mill about ten years once where 
they used air for cleaning. We had what you might call 
a traveling air system; we have boys to do the traveling 
with the hose line. We blew off about six times a day 
with the frames running and got good results. 

Uses BrusH MouNTED ON TRUCK 

A. P. Richie, Supt., Dixon and Trenton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C.: We are on fine numbers, 60s to 80s. We 
blow our frames as we run each doff. Of course, we have 
the advantage of the yarn cleaner, which will keep the 
lint out of the roving and back bars. The gentleman 
over there said he has lint on the spindles in coarse 
numbers. We brush those out. I make this suggestion: 
we make a truck that would just fit the spindle rail, and 
we have a special brush made and mounted on that truck 
that will go right against that ring rail and just hit the 
bottom of the whirl. It is also built in so it hits the 
bottom part of the bases. A man or a boy can take 
that and clean the spindle rail, and if you do that often 
enough you can keep it clean. We also have an air hose. 
He does not have that lint to contend with; it will drop 
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right down to the floor. Each mill will have to work 
out its own truck. Then, speaking about the whisk 
broom, if you use a whisk broom you knock this lint all 
up. You can do it so much cheaper and easier with the 
brush I have spoken about. Then you make it so much 
easier on the girl that runs the spinning frame. If you 
make this truck for the brush properly, it will run along 
the alley and brush off the rail. 


Mr. Lanier: Is it a long brush that takes off the lint 
on the traverse rail and the ring rail too? 

Mr. Richie: About twenty-four inches long. It runs 
along on the whirl, not up in the whirl to catch it, but 
along below the whirl. We have two brushes: then we 
have a waste mop, too. These brushes brush the lint off, 
and it drops down to the floor and the sweepers get it. 

L. B. Crouch, Overseer Spinning, Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
Rosemary, N. C.: I use air; the other two mills do not 
use air. My seconds from air are as good as or better 
than either one of the others. I blow off twice a week, 
stopping the frames. I do not blow above the guides but 
blow below them. I always stop the frame opposite the 
one I am blowing, and I have my section men do the 
blowing; I don’t depend on boys. 

C. C. Cates, Overseer Spinning, Edenton Cotton Mills, 
Edenton, N. C.: Isn’t it a fact that the traveler and the 
cylinder traveler if running on the frame beyond the one 
you are blowing will stop the lint better than stopping 
the frame? 


Mr. Crouch: I have made a test of that. If the frame 
is running it catches more. 

C. C. Cates: You have the idea that the frame run- 
ning attracts lint? 

Mr. Crouch: No, it does not attract it, but it gets on 
the bobbin. 

(. C. Cates: You talk about blowing six times a day; 
it seems to me it would be cheaper to mop those frames 
off. I thought the whole idea of the air system was to 
save expense. 


Arr CLEANING NerEDS TRAINED MEN 


Mr. Richie: I pay, I think, twenty-five cents an hour, 
to experienced men. We don’t let anybody else use the 
hose: no one else has a key to the valves on it. You 
must train your men. A trained man can use that air 
to perfection, but you can not let one man blow off one 
day and somebody else the next; you have to train the 
man. It is much cheaper than mopping off, and there is 
less stoppage of the frames. A man can blow off one of 
these spinning frames while they are doffing the next 
frame. We do not blow off until the yarn is off. One 
man can keep up with four doffers if he uses air properly. 

C. C. Cates: That increases your doffing time twice. 
It takes as long to blow that frame as to doff it? 

Mr. Richie: Yes. But it is not a question of the 
time you lose there on the frame but a question of how 
good you can make your work. 


(CLEANING BOBBINS 


Chairman: I think those things are very interesting. 
| have not been to a single meeting that I recall that | 
did not learn something that would help me when I got 
back home. Somebody told me at one meeting that Vick 
had a thing to clean out bobbins with. I had had a lot 
of trouble with that one thing; we would get little balls 
in the bobbin that would fall out sometimes and go in 
the roving and make a black place. I went back home, 
and we rigged up a spindle and first started to put clearer 
cloth on it. We found it did not do so well, and we 
used common waste and ran the bobbins over it. When 
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it got dirty we cut it off and put on some more. It ran 
1800 revolutions per minute. A boy would take a bob- 
bin in each hand and run them over it. We were sur- 
prised what a wonderful help it was. 

E. M. Holt, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Plant No. 
4, Durham, N. C.: We found that cleaning our bobbins 
was a great help to us. There is a brush you can make 
to clean your bobbins out. We also found in that con- 
nection that if before doffing (we doff our fly frames 
and lay up both rows of fliers) we would pull the waste 
off the top of the spindle before doffing the frame that 
keep a lot of that greasy waste out of the bobbin. 

Mr. Crouch: I had a bristle brush to clean the bob- 
bins, running about 1400 revolutions. I followed it up, 
and since cleaning those bobbins we have around 70 to 
75 per cent less black specks on the roving since we 
have cleaned those bobbins. I have beén keeping up 
with it and keeping the figures and watching the black 
specks around 70 per cent. 

M. R. Harden, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills No. 1, West 
Durham, N. C.: We have been very much interested in 
celaning the bobbins out—the speeder bobbins. We are 
most interested right now in some form of lubrication 
for bobbin gears on speeders to keep that collection out 
of the bobbin. I have heard two or three times recently 
about a bobbin gear that has a reservoir turned down into 
the stock on the bobbin gear which contains a grease. 
and that grease automatically lubricates the spindle for 
six months. I should like to know something along that 
line. 

OILING 

Chairman: I am sorry so many are absent today who 
were at that last meeting; we talked about oiling spindles 
then. Since that meeting we have oiled only the bobbin 
gear, but there is still room for improvement. I should 
like to hear from someone who has had experience in 
oiling only the bobbin gear and not oiling the bolster. 
We have found it a great help. Will someone who has 
had the same experience give us his results and tell how 
he oils the bobbin gears? 

G. M. Gurley, Carder, Rosemary Mfg. Co., No. 3 Mill, 
Rosemary, N. C.: I have not oiled spindles since that 
Durham meeting. I went back home and left off ten 
frames for three months and got along so well that | 
stopped it entirely. On ten frames we have not oiled 
for six months. We have had a big improvement in our 
yarn by not oiling the bolsters. We oil the bobbin gear 
raise the gear up and put the oil under the gear. We do 
that twice a week, but we have quit oiling the bolsters. 
| thought at the other meeting you had to oil that spin- 
dle, and I have been in a mill for a long time. I have 
learned something from someone else’s experience. It is 
a perfect nuisance to oil that bolster, and we have had 
a big improvement by quitting that. 

Mr. Vick: In oiling bolsters the oil does not stay in 
the bolster more than two ups and downs of the carriage. 
In that up-and-down the bobbin coming up will get some 
of that oil on the inside of the bobbin; it gets up above 
the little cut-down part for the flyer. They have those 
little rings around which accumulate oil at every doff: 
the stuff on them keeps the oil. We pick it off at every 
doff and throw it into boxes, but if it touches the roving 
it may be an oily spot. Now, if the bolster is not oiled, 
if you happen not to take it off, if it happens to touch 
the roving it will not make an oily spot. 

Question: Doesn’t it take a lot of time to raise up 
those gears and oil under there? 

Mr. Gurley: It takes no more time than to take the 
oil can in one hand and squirt enough oil down there to 
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run down. You can raise it with the other hand and 
squirt the oil in there. 

Chairman: If you remember, many of you here have 
not had experience with different machinery. There are 
some machines built so that you can raise the bobbin 
gear right up, and there are other frames in which you 
have to lift the caseing off to fit it up. 

Mr. Harden: Some time ago I heard that some oil 
people were turning out a reservoir for grease in the 
stock of the bobbin gear. The reservoir they were mak- 
ing had a place for grease, as I understand, so it would 
stay for six months at a time. 

Mr. Mullen: Does it seem to be the opinion pretty 
generally that it is a good thing to discontinue oiling the 
bolster? It certainly would seem to be a good thing to 
do to discontinue oiling, but the question is whether you 
get excessive wear on the bolster. 

Mr. Harden: It was brought out, I think, in Durham 
that a bolster is not a bearing: it is what the name im- 


plies—simply a support for the spindle. 
TEST FOR SPINDLE WEAR 
Mr. Vick: You can test that in this way. Jake a 


caliper and select two spindles on the same frame. Set 
down your caliper measurements outside your spindle and 
inside your spindle. Oil one of these spindles every day 
or as often as you want, and run the other without oil, 
for one year or two years or five years, and see which 
one is worn the more. I think that is the only way to 
prove it absolutely. When I first went to Rosemary our 
bolsters were worn so that one slubber man would change 
his flyers, would put one opposite the other as it would 
balance the swing of his frame. Since we have cut out 
that we do not have so much vibration and do not have 
to run those flyers that way now. 

Mr. Black: It seems, Mr. Vick, if the flyer is prop- 
erly balanced it acts as a mere gyroscope, you might say, 
and the bolster should not wear if you have a properly 
balanced flyer. It does not seem to me that you would 
have to crisscross your flyers like that. 

Mr. Vick: This fellow had that idea. 

Chairman: We used to have the idea that if we did 
not oil the spindles once a day it was an awiul thing. 
You know, too, power was cheap in those days; one never 
thought about power economy. That same old speeder 
frame would get so tight when the carriage would go to 
the bottom I have seen it stop perfectly still. Many 
times I have seen that on he old-style speeder. Do you 
think it is better not to oil the speeder-spindle bolsters 
than to oil? 

Mr. Vick: It has been contended that if you did not 
oil your bolsters when your carriage went down it would 
form an angle some way or other that would tighten and 
slack up your frames. When we used to oil those bols- 
ters I noticed that; since that I have not noticed it. It 
did not come from the angle that was formed but came 
from spindles that were tight and did not quite stop 
when it went down, and that spindle would hold it. That 
is what your speeder slacks up from, and not from lack 
of oil in the bolsters. If bolsters are oiled every morning 
you do not have three changes of the carriage before you 
have no oil there, so the theory of lack of oil stopping up 
a carriage is a fallacy. 

VISCOSITY OF OIL FOR SPINDLES 

Chairman: We will go on to the next subject, “WAat 
viscosity ot is most ideal for the lubrication of spinning 
Spindles?” Let’s not name anybody’s oil but speak only 
of the viscosity of the oil. Before I ask for general dis- 
cussion on this subject I shall ask Clarence Cates to read 
a short paper that he has written at my request. 
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VISCOSITY OF 


Edenton. N. C. 


It is the purpose in this paper to discuss the viscosity 
of spindle oils; and, as we have recently made several 
tests supervised by an expert from one of the larger oil 
companies, we shall try to outline the results derived 
from these tests. 

Wronc Causes SPINNING 

There are numerous defects in spinning which can be 
directly attributed to unsuitable viscosity of spinning oils, 
of which shaking spindles are the most costly. It will be 
useless for us to discuss all of these defects, but we list 
a few of them for your consideration: Wavy worn 
rings; frequent replacement of travelers; excessive power 
consumption; slack twisted yarn; end breakage; reband- 
ing; replacement of bolsters. 

The cause of shaking spindles can be largely attrib- 
uted to insufficient lubrication or improper viscosity of 
oil used. A shaking spindle is the direct cause of key- 
wear on the bolster, as it will loosen the key and allow 
the bolster to have play in the base. When the key is 
worn the spindle will shake even after the base has been 
recent! yfilled with oil. 

Licut O11 ts Best 

When we consider the power consumption per spindle 
it is generally conceded that the lighter oil is the most 
economical. We found, in our tests, that the curve of 
the power line on the graph would rise toward the heav- 
ier load as the viscosity was increased. ‘The revolution 
of the spindle cause the oil to rise and lubricate the top 
of the bolster; however, if an oil with too little viscosity 
is used the oil will rise beyond the top of the base and 
seep out. This results in insufficient lubrication. If an 
oil of too heavy viscosity is used it will not rise high 
enough and will leave a part of the bolster bearing un- 
oiled. This will allow the spindle to rust around the top 
and retard spindle speed, resulting in greater power con- 
sumption and slack twisted yarn. 

Chairman: In this test we made recently we used 
instruments. A 25-point difference in viscosity caused a 
difference of two watts per spindle in power consumption. 

Mr. Lanier: In how long a period? 

Chairman: Over a period of ten hours. I can not say 
which is the best viscosity oil to use for perfect lubrica- 
tion, but I do think it is a subject that we should discuss 
and that from discussion of it we might derive some 
benefit as to prolonging the life of bolsters and lowering 
power consumption. I shall be glad to hear from any- 
body who has had any experience with it. 


Mr. Vick: How is that viscosity determined? 

Chairman: A test is made, Mr. Vick, at 100—the 
gravity flow at 100. 

Mr. Vick: I know, but do they send out a certain 


oil at 100—do they have 100 or 98 per cent gravity, or 
how do they determine that? Some of these fellows 
might have a certain oil which is a little heavy but suits 
them. Are there any intermediates between thin oil and 
heavy oil, or how do you determine that? 

Chairman: I think you will find a spindle oil that 
will run in viscosity from as low as 40 to as high as 100. 
The thing we want to find out is what is best between 
40 and 100. 

J. O. Creech, Overseer Spinning, Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. C.: Is 40 thick or thin—or 100? 

C, C, Cates: Forty is thin. It is the number of sec- 
onds that it would take for a certain amount of fluid to 
go through a tube at a certain number of degrees F. 

Mr. Vick: I believe we have an oil man here some- 


SPINDLE OILS 


C. C. Cates, Overseer of Spinning, Edenton Cotton Mills, ™ 
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where. Can’t he tell us something about this? 

Albert H. Grimshaw, Professor, N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C.: If you will come downstairs to our 
laboratory after the meeting I will show you the appar- 
atus for testing this. I shall be very glad to explain 
what we mean by this 40 to 100. 

A Test on OF 

Mr. Creech: I made tests of thick and thin and inter- 
mediates—-had two hundred spindles on each kind. One 
man did all the oiling for six months. We started out 
with the same quantity of each kind of oil and had pretty 
nearly a quart more of the thick oil left at the end of six 
months than of the medium, and about a quarter pint 
more of the medium left than of the very thin. We did 
not test the power at all. The end breakage was the 
same. Spindle speed, 9,300. 

Chairman: I want to say we did not get the same 
results, we thought, so far as spindles were concerned, 
with the lower grade as with the heavier grade, but we 
did save in power consumption. 

WEIGHT SIZE OF SPINDLE 

Mr. Lanier: I think the weight of the spindle or the 
size of the spindle would have right much to do with 
that. A 40 oil might be all right for one weight spindle 
at one speed but would not be sufficient for an extra 
heavy spindle at another speed. I think we have to 
figure this oil out according to our own local conditions. 
I tried a spindle oil three or four years ago on my spin- 
ning—Draper No. 4 spinning spindle. That oil was en- 
tirely too light for a twister spindle of extra heavy weight. 
I think the weight of the spindle and the speed of the 
spindle would have right much to do with the viscosity 
of the oil we want to use. 

C. C. Cates: I want to tell Mr. Lanier we used the 
same oil on the twister spindles as on the spinning spin- 
dles. We have to use it on the twister spindles and can 
get by with it on the spinning spindles and save power. 

Factors THAT DETERMINE OIL SELECTION 

Mr. Richie: We tried a light spindle oil—not a cheap 
spindle oil; I can not give you the weight of it, but it 
was a very light oil. There is a good deal of oil that is 
cheaper than that, but it would not stand up. We run 
about 10,500 revolutions per minute and oil every ten 
days. It depends on a good many things. As the man 
over here said, probably one oil would not suit one man 
which suits another. Someone else said a lighter oil on 
the twister spindle was just as good, but he did not run 
his twister spindle as fast, and that makes a difference 
on that. I have found it pays to buy a good oil—a light 
oil in a good grade of oil. I prefer a light spindle oil in 
as good a grade as you can get it, and I am sure your 
supply bill will be lower and will make up the expense of 
your oil bill. There are a number of good spindle oils 
that will stand up. The spindle speed, the size of the 
spindle, and the size of the ring determine the grade of 
oil you want to use, and your supply bill will regulate 
the price you want to pay for it, provided you get it put 
in your bolster. 

Geo. Gilliam, Supt., Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, 
N.C.: My belief is that a lighter grade oil would con- 
sume less power, and I also feel that the speed of the 
spindle and the weight of the spindle would determine 
what weight of oil to use. We do use a very light grade 
of oil and oil once a week. We have never made a test. 

Goop REsULTs WiTH 54 VISCOSITY 

Mr. Holt: We have had a little experience with oil 
that the manufacturers designate grade “B,” with a vis- 
cosity of around 65 to 70. We found that oil caused us 
to have stuck spindles and soft yarn; in other words, it 
was not sufficiently lubricating the spindle. We changed 
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to an oil with a viscosity of around 54, which is a thin 
oil, and are getting much better results. Our power fac- 
tor was extremely high in the morning with the heavy 
oil, and we notice now it is a good deal lower. We also 
had a test by a manufacturer of an expensive light oil 
of about the same viscosity as that we are using now— 
in other words, a light oil. With instruments he proved 
that we were making a saving in power; but when we 
figured that out on the basis of the difference in the cost 
of the two oils we found that our standard 50 to 55 vis- 
cosity was cheaper for us than buying the more expensive 
oil, because so far as lubricating qualities or the effect 
on the work were concerned, apparently there was no 
difference, the only difference being in the power factor. 
We find that we get the best results with a light, good 
quality spindle oil. 

Question: Mr. Cates, what viscosity do you use? 

Chairman: We are using 75. When you make a test 
you have to run it more than a day; you have to take 
it at all times of the day, when you start in the morning, 
and in the afternoon, too, to get an average. They did 
show me that with the 50 to 54 viscosity there was a 
saving in power over the oil with a viscosity of from 
70 to 75, but the question in my mind is whether in 
twelve months from now the 50-to-54 viscosity oil will be 
better than that with a viscosity of from 70 to 75. That 
is the thing we want to try to find out. It is not today 
that counts, but the next year. What we want to find 
is something that will be good and stay good. 

Mr. Vick: It looks to me as if that question of being 
good today and next year is a question of sediment in 
the oil. Is there more sediment in heavy oil than in 
thin oil? 

Mr. Holt: About that question of sediment in oil, 
we have a vacuum pump with which we pump out the 
bases twice a year. That leaves them practically clean, 
and then we put in fresh oil. 


WEAR ON SPINNING FRAMES 


Chairman: In our last meeting we discussed the ques- 
tion of rings a little, but we did not get through. Since 
then I wrote to Whitin Machine Works and asked them 
their opinion about rings and their wear, and here is 
their answer: 

‘In answer to your question concerning the proper care 
of spinning rings, we beg to recommend to your atten- 
tion the following facts: 

“First and most important, as far as the life of a spin- 
ning ring is concerned, is to see that the traveler is not 
allowed to become worn out, inasmuch as a worn traveler 
has sharp edges, which when working on the surface of 
a spinning ring immediately scratches or gouges it and 
eventually ruins the ring by making it wavy. 

‘In many instances mill superintendents are known to 
have their travelers changed at regular intervals, regard- 
less of whether or not said travelers have received their 
maximum wear. In this way you will find the life of a 
spinning ring is prolonged greatly over that of rings run- 
ning under other conditions. 

‘Secondly, it is necessary, of course, to keep the rings 
clean. Although there is little possibility of their rusting, 
it is a good idea to make an occasional inspection cover- 
ing this possibility. Of course, if the spinning ring starts 
to get wavy and worn it is best to throw the ring out 
entirely and replace it with a new one. 

“We do not think that there is much more to write 
about care of spinning rings. Hoping that this will be 
of assistance to you at the meeting of the Eastern Caro- 
lina Division of the Southern Textile Association, and 
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assuring you that we will be glad to answer any specific 
questions which you might ask of us, we are.” 
Whitin Machine Works. 

I think we might dwell just a litle on this ring ques- 
tion before we take up the last subject. Will some of 
you give your experience with rings and the prevention 
of wear? 

SPINDLES Must Be PLUMB 

Mr. Richie: I have found nothing satisfactory to 
prevent the wearing of rings. The worst thing to wear 
rings is spindles not being properly plumbed. If you have 
your spindles plumbed regularly and. properly you have 
prolonged the life of your ring a good deal. Then the 
traveler has a great deal to do with that. Then when 
you come to a worn ring you turn it over; we have all 
tried that. We do not get much out of the other side 
of it, in my experience at least; we get about two years. 
I tried that by polishing it myself and by sending it back 
to be reburnished and have come to the conclusion that 
if I were putting in new equipment in spinning rooms | 
would have only one side of the rings finished up, so 
when that side wore out I could send it back and have a 
new ring put on the other side. The ring plays a big 
part in the spinning room and is very hard to keep 
properly set and the spindle plumb. The section man 
comes along and takes it right out of the holder and turns 
the other side up, and the traveler does not correspond, 
and we have bad spinning. By having it not finished on 
one side you get away from that, because you could not 
run the other side of it. 

C. W. Howell, Erwin Cotton Mills No. 1, West Dur- 
ham, N. C.: I know of men who take the bolster on the 
right hand side of the frame, where it is worn, and trans- 
fer it to the left, and I want to know if that is a good 
idea. Is it all right to transfer from the right to the 
left, or vice versa, or is it better to get new ones? 

W. A. Stephens, Spinner, Durham Cotton Mig. Co., 
Durham, N.C.: 1 should like to say I consider it a bad 
idea and an expensive idea. 

LirE OF SNINNING RING 

Mr. Lanier: What do you consider the life of a ring? 
How long should a ring last, under normal conditions? 

Chairman: I don’t know. I think it depends on the 
count and the weight of the yarn and the size of the ring 
and the speed of the spindle. 

Mr. Lanier: Would it be ten or twelve years? 

Chairman: Something like that. 

Mr. Lanier: Or eight to ten years? 

Chairman: We have some old spinners here; they 
ought to say something about that. 

A Member: I have a ring that we started using in 
1909 and was turned over, ran about fifteen years. It 
looked as if both sides were worn out. Running 22s yarn. 

Mr. Garner: About twelve years, | should think. 

Chairman: I should like you to keep in mind this 
proposition of spindle oil; I think it would be of a great 
deal of benefit to know more about spindle lubrication. 
It would be well to make some tests and review this mat- 
ter at our next meeting. It has come to the time when 
economy is the watchword in manufacturing, and we are 
all interested (I know I am) in making our machinery 
last longer and run as well as we can. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Mullen: I shall turn the meeting over to 
Mr. Vick, chairman of the carders’ section, to conduct 
the discussion on the last question. After that we shall 
have a short business session. | 

Chairman: Continuing the discussion at our last 
meeting, we had some gouts and didn’t know where they 
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came from. Now, in my thirty-five years’ experience in 
carding I have never know this thing to be done before, 
but I found I was getting about ten per cent of my 
trouble from this place. On the clearers on the speeders 
and slubbers the wooden board is attached to the iron 
board on the cover by screws in a slot. I found in taking 
off some of those covers that there would be an accumu- 
lation; there is a little space when the board is down, 
maybe a half inch or three-quarters of an inch between 
the iron board and the back of the wooden board, and 
there is a space in that for dust and lint and fine fly 
to accumulate. Next to the roller stand there would be 
a little oil on it; that in the middle place between the 
rolls did not have oil on it. Occasionally it would make 
a gout. In picking the clearers naturally it would shake 
the board. That accumulation, I found, was falling down 
in the curved part of the cover; then when the speeder 
hand went on to another place to pick he turned that 
board down and turned it right directly on the roving 
going through the trumpet or after it passed through the 
trumpet, and the roving would take it in and make a 
gout, and neither the speeder hand nor anybody else 
would see it until it came to the spinning room. We 
found a great deal of accumulation there. It would 
shake off whenever the fellow picked his clearers. We 
found that stopped some of our trouble. Then we found 
another place. Some of our cans are pretty well worn 
the last year or two. We put on an extra man to scrub 
the place and kept the floor pretty wet, and we found 
some of our roving was getting dirty from those worn 
cans. We put wooden bottoms on our cans that were 
worn and got rid of some more. We also put on a clean- 
ing system on the bobbin, which helped some. Although 
we have cut down our bad work or oily work about 
seventy-five per cent, and we think that is a wonderful 
improvement, Even the remaining twenty-five per cent 
is too much, but we do not know how to get rid of it. 

I should like to know if any carder here has ever clean- 
ed out those boards. 

CLEANING CLEARER BoARDS 

Mr. Black: I am glad you brought that point up, Mr. 
Chairman, because | have never thought of lint accmu- 
lating in that particular place. One place it does accumu- 
late is on the back part of the clearer board, particularly 
if it has long-staple flannel on it; it picks up the clearer 
board and leaves strings hanging there that will finally 
come through. We took a whisk broom and cleaned it 
off. That helped a great deal; I don’t know what per- 
centage. But I never thought of looking behind those 
boards. 

J. W. Cates: What suggestion would you make to 
eliminate that stuff accumulating there behind those 
boards? 

Chairman: We can not eliminate it entirely, but | 
believe by cleaning off twice a year, getting the dust off 
throughly, we can relieve the trouble entirely. It is very 
simple to take a screw driver and take off those boards. 

CHANGING CLEARERS 

J. W. Cates: How often should we change spinning 
clearers? 1 never have set any definite time for that. 
In what condition would you consider a clearer to be 
worn so that it should be changed? 

Chairman Vick: Personally, we wear them as long as 
we can by taking a piece of card clothing and going over 
them and getting a nap there. I don’t know about the 
spinning room; | should like to hear from some spinners 
on that. That applies to carding, too, and I should like 
to hear it; I’d like to change mine as often as necessary. 
We have to change the drawing roll, I think, a little 
oftener than the others, because we have a more severe 
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contact than the others, being a fluted roll. I think most 
mills now use fluted rolls. They get oil through a little 
quicker on the drawing. I should like to hear some dis- 
cussion on that myself. Has anybody made a test as 
to how often clearers should be changed, or how often 
they do change? 

Mr. Black: I hardly think there is any set rule you 
could apply as to how often to change clearers; I think 
you have to use your judgment. In the mills I have 
been connected with we watched them very closely and 
told the section men not to change all at one time but to 
watch them and as soon as they begin to look the least 
bit slick take them off and put on new ones. That has 
been our rule: we never have changed all the frames at 
one time. 

Chairman Vick: I should think as long as the clearer 
held the clearer waste it is all right. If you find the 
clearers are turning off their waste sooner than they 
should, then I think it is time to change them. 

Mr. Holt: Do you mean by scarifying the clearer 
cloths you get additional service—that is, by scraping 
with card clothing you get additional service from them? 

Chairman: Yes. 

M. J. Bright, Supt., Durham Hosiery Mills No. 6, 
Durham, N. C.: Which nap do you find gives best 
service, long or short? 

Chairman: We are using long nap now. I like a 
medium long nap, not too short a nap. 

Mr. Bright: Does a long nap cause this eyebrow, as 
they call it, to come down worse? 

Chairman: That may be true. I know I am getting 
more eyebrows, but I attributed that to shorter cotton. 
I hope someone will make a test and report on that 
sometime. We would all like to know how to prevent 
them. If I thought short nap would stop them I would 
put on short nap next time, because I have had a good 
deal of trouble for the last two or three years. 

C. C. Cates: I should like to know if anybody here 
has tried colored clearer cloth, with the idea of getting 
the clearers picked cleaner—that is, when you run white 
work. 

Chairman: That is an idea we might take home with 
us. Nobody seems to have tried it. | 

We'd like to hear some discussion now on the last 
subject we discussed in West Durham, the question of 
numbers. 


CARD STRIPPING 


J. W. Cates: I think there is one subject we could 
touch on that would help us some, and that is in regard to 
stripping cards. Do the carders here strip regularly or 
alternately, and how do they handle the sliver after they 
strip? How long do they wait until they piece the sliver 
up? 

Chairman: Has anybody here made tests on that? 
Does anyone know as a fact whether we should wait two 
minutes or five minutes after stripping a card to put the 
end up? On fine numbers I should suppose those fellows 
have to wait little; on coarse numbers, where they card 
pretty heavy, we would not see so much difference, but 
| suppose there would be a difference. 

A Member: I think a good system is to let the card 
run while stripping the next card—tinish stripping the 
next card and go back and put the end up. 

Chairman: On coarse numbers I have weighed pretty 
well behind them and could see no more variation in that 
than the average. 

J. W. Cates: That is the method we pursue. We do 
not strip continuously but alternate in stripping, so that 
you will get a line that is unstripped along with a line 
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that is stripped, so the cans will be mixed more or less 
when they go back to the first drawing. 


CREELING DRAWING 


Chairman: I think that alternating depends upon how 
you creel your drawing; if you creel your drawing all at 
one time it would affect it. If you creel all at one time 
you might probably have three or four ends catch to- 
gether, which would lighten the work considerably. We 
creel as they run out and hardly ever get two cans from 
the same end run through the drawing at the same doff. 
I think a good deal of that unevenness in that would 
depend entirely on whether you creel your whole creel! 
at one time. 

Question: Which is the best method to creel drawing, 
all at one time or creel continuously while the drawing 
is running? 

Chairman: I think that all depends a great deal upon 
the yarns you are trying to make. If you have a very 
careful drawing-frame hand I would rather creel mine 
as they run out, for this reason—when you creel all to- 
gether you have all the cans coming from the top and 
then have all coming from the bottom, and there might 
be some stretch. If your sliver is heavy enough to carry 
without stretching it might be all right. If you have a 
good drawing frame hand, trained properly, it would be 
all right. When you creel the whole frame if there is any 
possible stretch you will get it all together in a full can 
and an empty can, but the chances are you will not find 
very much difference anyway in heavy numbers. 

Likes ALTERNATE CREELING 

J. W. Cates: Alternating creeling is the best way, in 
my opinion. I have done it both ways and got more 
satisfactory results by creeling as they run out, one can 
at a time. I think when you creel and bring in all the 
cans full you will find a little variation in the sliver, be- 
cause there is bound to be a little variation in the sliver, 
because there is bound to be a little stretch in lifting 
that roll. In my experience, we get better results by 
creeling alternating. 

Mr. Holt: At one time we put up our ends as they 
ran out, but we found it was almost impossible to put up 
the end properly—he would throw it up to catch it, 
rather than lay it in. Now we are operating six-delivery 
drawings and are creeling half the drawings at a time. 
In doing that we find we have some drawing frames that 
are standing, and while standing get a much better clean- 
up. By the difference in cleaning and eliminating the 
human element we feel we are compensated for the 
stretch that might come from the bottom of the cans. 
We think when it comes to the slubber we even up the 
stretch that might come from the top to the bottom can. 
With four-delivery drawings we creel the four at one time. 

Chairman: Since our last meeting I have found that 
the trumpets in my drawing frame, on my finished draw- 
ing especially, were worn a little larger than they should 
be. 1 got trumpets and bored them out just to fit my 
six ends going up. Those trumpets will wear, you know, 
If you get new trumpets and put these on the back row 
I think you will find it will do a lot of good. If there is 
a little speck in there when it comes to that trumpet the 
end will come down. That trumpet on the front row 
will eliminate a lot of specks that come through: the 
smaller trumpet will catch it and make the end come 
down. 

Mr. Lanier: I ran for many years pulling my creels 
when the can ran out. Two or three years ago I cut out 
my intermediate lappers and a little later cut out one 
process of drawing, and I found I had considerably more 
variation in my spinning counts after doing that, and of 
course I had to go to work to help that some. We went 
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back to our drawing and began to creel the drawing at 
once. We have four deliveries on our drawings and run 
six ends up. We creel the drawing full at once. I think 
it has helped us. We have eight ‘pitch gears on our draw- 
ings there, without middle drawing. I think the poor 
work the drawing hand gave us, and starting and stop- 
ping the work so much on the metallic rolls, was against 
the qualty of the goods. We have gotten better results, 
smoother work, since doing that. There might be more 
than one thing responsible for that. Then we give it a 
good, genuine cleaning. We also strip our cards alter- 
nately. That has helped us some. We think we are 
getting better results in that way. 

Chairman: How many processes of drawing are you 
running now? 

Mr. Lanier: Just one. 

Chairman: If there is no more discussion of the sub- 
jects brought out at the West Durham meeting, let’s go 
into a discussion of our last question: “What is the best 
practical system of keeping numbers from the lapper room 
to the spinning room?” 

KEEPING NUMBERS 

Mr. Gurley: We weigh the finished laps and allow a 
quarter-pound variation. We weight from the drawing, 
speeders, and intermediates two or three times each week 
and weigh from the slubbers every day. We always 
weight from a full creel. If you have a good even grade 
of cotton and weigh the laps you will have no trouble all 
the way through, provided your cotton holds good. | 
don't think I have changed on account of weight since 
last fall. 

Question: Do you allow tor regain in the cotton in 
weighing your laps? 

Mr. Gurley: No. We have standard weights. That 
works fine in the room | am in; it might not work in 
some other rooms. The spinner is here and can tell you 
how they run better than I can. 

Chairman: In other words, Mr. Gurley runs his same 
weight each day whether it be a damp day or a day like 
this? 

Mr. Gurley: Sure. 

HUMIDITY AND VARIATION 

Chairman: I try to make a little variation, because 
my drawing room is open, so much stuff going through to 
the weave room, etc. So I try to make a little variation 
according to the humidity. Say we have eight or ten 
cards on a certain color, we try to open up eight or ten 
laps each day. I notice on one particular color it heavies 
up according to the weather. I know the cotton is in 
there, but in heavy humidity it heavies up. 

Question: What per cent do you find it would change 
from a wet day to a dry day on your finished roving? 

Chairman: I have found it would be as much as six 
per cent, or seven per cent, or maybe a little more than 
seven. I have had 3% grains variation on a 40-grain 
roving; that is a little more than seven per cent. 

Question: Assuming that each lap and each color is 
the same yard for yard in weight, do you get more varia- 
tion in light colors or dark colors? 

Chairman: I have not made a test of that in percent- 
ages and don’t know whether there is the same amount 
of salt in each one. I think I get a little more variation 
in my heavy colors; I believe there is a little more salt 
in heavy colors. I think the salt has a great deal to do 
with it. It heavies up a great deal more, I know, than 
my white made at the same time. 

CORRECTING FOR MOISTURE IN PICKER Room 

Mr. Holt: The gentleman asked about correcting for 
moisture. We maintain a system by which we do correct 

for moisture in our picker room. We have an instrument 
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similar to a hygrometer which varies as the atmosphere 
varies. We assume that we should have 6'% per cent 
moisture in our cotton at all times. On a damp day, 
when our laps would naturally be heavy, then we put an 
additional weight (based on a table worked out) on our 
lap scales, so that when the picker tender weighs the laps 
he weighs what the lap should always weigh, but it 
actually weighs more than on a normal day. We assume 
that on damp days the cotton has absorbed more moist- 
ure than on normal days, so rather than have him weigh 
more water and less cotton we put this extra weight on 
there. so that he will weigh cotton and not moisture. 
The same day on dry days; we adjust it so he weighs 
actually less than his scales show. We proceed on the 
theory that as cotton goes through the card room and the 
spinning room it will have the normal amount of moisture 
in there. We have found we have steadier work since we 
have used this system and find we have to change gears 
less frequently. Ordinarily we do not change for a slight 
variation over one day; we do for a consistent variation. 
We use Carolina cotton and try to blend cotton from 
different localities; in other words, we would not use all 
from this section nor all from the Western section, but 
blend them. We feed off twelve bales. We tind we hold 
our numbers very well through this system. 

| might say that as a result of our last meeting, in 
West Durham, a gentleman asked for this system, and 
he has reported since using this system that tor three 
weeks he did not change gears, and before that he had to 
change two or three times a week. 

Chairman: I think that system Mr. Holt has ts an 
excellent one and about as near perfect as can be gotten. 
Mr. Taylor tells me this was discussed and some very 
good things brought out at the meeting last Friday. That 
will be published in the textile papers. 

Question: When you change gears on the slubber, do 
vou allow for regain there? If you assume 6'% per cent 
on your laps and weigh in the card room on the slubber 
and happen to have 5% per cent, do you allow tor it 
there? 

Mr. Holt: We make no allowance there. The only 
change we make for that is in the spinning room. We 
have a variation in our slubber roving and possibly in 
our intermediate roving and speeder roving, but we take 
no action on that until it goes to the spinning room. Then 
if it runs heavy or light there, we go back to the card 
room and correct for that. 

Question: Where do you change for that—on the 
slubber or the drawing frames? 

Mr. Holt: On the drawing frames, the speeder espe- 
cially. 

Mr. Garner: I could not tell you when I have chang- 
ed: I should say a couple of years. | do not mean to say 
our numbers run the same all the time. ‘Take two or 
three damp days, and it will probably run pretty heavy, 
but tomorrow the weather may clear up and it will be 
lighter. 

REGAIN INDICATOR 


Question: What about the regain indicator-—a scale 
with cotton in it; has anyone one of those? 

Mr. Holt: We use one in the testing laboratory; we 
do not use one in the plant. It works very well. When 
this cotton registers 6% per cent we know that the stock 
in the testing laboratory will have taken 6'2 per cent, 
judging by this scale. We circulate humidity trom the 
same machine: the fans on this machine circulate the 
humidity in this testing room. You put the material in 
there that you are going to test, and when the indicator 
reaches the point (usually 612 per cent; sometimes 7) 
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you know you are ready to test it. That is the only way 
I have used it. I have seen them in picker rooms, but | 
have not used them. 

Mr. Mullen: We keep those numbers in the spinning 
rooms and keep an accurate record on them and give 
them out every six months. Of course, we keep the aver- 
age number each day. I don’t think anyone here would 
claim that they keep the yarn exactly at a number; there 
is some variation. 

Mr. Garner: Going back to the matter of clearer 
cloth; I decided after we left Durham last year that | 
would try some leather. I took some leather and turned 
it wrong side out and cemented it to the roll. I have 
found that the long nap does hold the waste best. 

Question: Have you any particular way to run that 
nap, run it the long way or otherwise? 

Mr. Garner: I had the leather man cut the leather 
just as he did the cloth. 


Attendance at Raleigh 


Among those who registered for the meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Raleigh, were the following: 

Allen, D. P., Overseer Card Room, Rosemary Mfg. Co. 

No. 2 Mill, Rosemary, N. C. 

Avens, W. C., Section Hand, Edenton Cotton Mills. 

Edenton, N. C. 

Batton, Spinner, Rosemary Mfg. Co. No. 2 Mill, Rose- 

mary, N. C. 

Black, Supt., Borden Mig. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 
Brannon, E. B., Overseer Spinning, Pilot Cotton Mills 

(o., Raleigh, N. C. 

Bright, M. J., Supt., Durham Hosiery Mills No. 6, Dur- 

ham, N. C. 

Brooks, E. C., President State College Agriculture and 

Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. 

Brown, John J., U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Textile School, 

N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Buie, H. B., Weaver, Randolph Mills, Mill No. 1, Frank- 

linville, N. C. 

Carter, A. D., Salesman, Victor Ring Traveler Co., Gas- 

tonia, N. C, 

Cates, C. C., Overseer Spinning, Edenton Cotton Mills, 

Edenton, N. C. 

Cates, J. W., Supt., Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, 

N.C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 

lotte, N. C. 

Clark, John W., Pres. and Treas., The Randolph Mills, 

Inc., Franklinville, 
Clemons, Roy S., Rep., National Ring Traveler Co. 
Cole, J. E., Carder, Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Cole, Oliver, Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Cooper, J. T., Foreman, Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklin- 

ton, N. C. 

Cozart, C. S., Overseer Twisting and Finishing, Edenton 

Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C. 

Creech, J. O., Overseer Spinning, Selma Cotton Mills. 

Selma, N. C. 

Crouch, L. B., Overseer Spinning, Rosemary Mfg. Co.., 

Rosemary, N. C. 

Davis, C. A., Supt., Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Dickinson, Fred, Salesman, H & B American Machine 

Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Ervin, I. O., Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills No. 

4, West Durham, N. C. 

Farmer, J. C., Overseer Carding, Roanoke Mill No. 1. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Garner, J. T. Overseer Spinning, Rosemary Mfg. Co.. 

Mill No. 3, Rosemary, N. C. 
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Gilliam, Geo., Supt., Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, 

Grimshaw, Albert H., Teacher, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Gurley, G. M., Carder, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Mill No. 3, 
Rosemary, N. C. 

Harden, M. R., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills No. 1, West 
Durham, N. C. 

Hart. T. R.. Asso. Prof. Weaving and Designing, Textile 
School, N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Higgins, H. R., Overseer Carding, Durham Hosiery Mill 
No. 6, Durham, N. C. 

Hill, D. H., Jr., Asso. Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Hilton, John T.., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Holt, E. M., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Plant No. 4, 
Durham, N. C. 

Howell, C. W., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 1, West 
Durham, N. C. 

James, J. L., Overseer Spinning, Erwin Mill No. 4, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Jones, G. H., Carder and Spinner, The Randolph Mills, 
Inc., Franklinville, N. C. 

Lanier, D. F., Supt.., Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C. 

Lawson, C. H., Spinner, Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, 
N. C. 

Maultsby, Ralph C. 
Greenville, S. ©. 

Morris. C. O.. Selma Cotton Mill, Selma, N. C. 

Mullen, T. W., Supt., Rosemary Mig. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 

Nelson. Thomas. Dean of Textile School, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Norman. George H.. Fellow Teacher, N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Pendleton, A. O., Supt., Roanoke Mills Co., No. 1, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Richie, A. P., Supt., Dixon and Trenton Mills, Gastonia, 
N.C. 

Rogers, E. R., Roller Coverer, Durham Hosiery Mill No. 
6, Durham, N. C. 

Rogerson. H. S., Carder, Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, 
N. C, 

Sloan, A. H., Carding and Spinning, Durham Hosiery 
Mill, Durham, N. C. 

Stephens, W. A., Spinner, Durham Cotton Mig. Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Swiney, J. W., Asso. Editor, “Cotton.” 

Tatum, C. S., Mgr., Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Taylor, L. E., Rep., National Ring Traveler Co., Char- 

C 
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State College, 


Salesman. Armstrong Cork Co., Greenville, 


Asso. Prof.. N. C. State College, 


Southern Editor. Textile World, 


lotte, N. C. 
Taylor, W. C., Salesman, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Thomas. N. H.. Victor Ring Traveler Co., Gastonia, 
N. C. 
Twiddy, R. W., Section Hand, Edenton Cotton Mills, 
Edenton, N. C. 
Vick, M. R., Carder, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Mill No. 1, 
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Weave Room Waste 


S in every other department in the average mill 

excessive waste in the weave room and contributory 
causes add considerably to the cost of production and 
they are factors very often overlooked during routine 
work or are not given the attention they deserve. 

With the waste that is made by reason of faulty cloth 
this article is not concerned, for that is found by ascer- 
taining loom productions and comparing them with the 
amount of good cloth, of various grades, suitable for ship- 
ment. We are concerned with the wastage of yarn—and 
losses attendant on this—that takes place from the time 
it reaches the loom in the form of warp. 

FILLING WASTE 

Twenty years ago the item of filling waste was much 
more important than it is today, although in a different 
sense for at that time the automatic loom was in its 
infancy, and much mule filling in cop form was used. 
Wherever mule cops are used at a loom there is a tend- 
ency toward excessive waste owing to the weaver not 
being able to skewer the cop properly, or owing to the 
spindle hole being badly defined and making it necessary 
for the cop bottom to be pulled out before skewering 
could take place. 

At presemt-this need no longer happen for automatic 
looms demand ring spun filling on bobbins that. are 
changed automatically and under this system the least 
possible-amount of waste is made, even-under abnormal 
conditions. The amount of yarn on a bobbin is very 
important, for if the bobbin contains less yarn than it 
can comfortably hold it means that excessive changing 
of bobbins is taking place. 

EKevery time a bobbin is changed a short length of 
yarn attached to the magazine stud is wasted, together 
with that yarn remaining on the bobbin, and if coarse 
yarn is used the loss is heavier. Too-.much changing 
multiplies these losses and causes the magazine filler 
additional work. 


LARGE YARN PACKAGES 


Following the matter back to this ring frame where the 
trouble is caused, we find that the whole of this ques- 
tion is bound up with the matter of providing large yarn 
packages wherever this is possible. A large package at 
the ring frame reduces doffing, therefore avoids loss of 
time, and preyents a slight waste loss at this point; it 
reduced transport of empty bobbins to a minimum, in 
addition to the aforesaid advantages to the loom. 

Spinners following modern practice are, wherever possi- 
ble, using frames with rings as large as possible for the 
type of work being produced, and are saving in transport, 
time and waste, both in spinning and weaving. When 
modern machinery is not available the best results must 
be obtained from existing frames by making a bobbin 
as large as the ring will allow and keeping the bobbin 
to this size throughout the fluctuations in raw stock. If 
this is done the weave room will benefit and the life of 
each shuttle and loom will be extended owing to the 
reduced work of the bobbin changing mechanism. An 
important phase of weaving and spinning that yet awaits 
development is concerned with a large package of yarn 
and increased space in the shuttle for this package, and 
much can be done in various weave sheds by anticipating 
this development and by making improvements in exist- 
ing methods. The results will be worth the time spent 
in studying the matter. 

Spooling and beaming under normal conditions are not 
productive of a great deal of bad work, owing to the 


simplicity of the operations, but slasher-sizing cannot be 
dismissed so lightly. The greater the length of yarn on 
the loom can run without changing of the warp, thus 
production is increased slightly at the slasher and quite 
definitely at the loom, and waste is decreased during 
weaving. If yarn otherwise contained on 15 loom beams 
could be contained on 13 beams by placing yarn above 
the level of the heads of the loom beams, this yarn, of 
course, being wound in the middle to prevent over-run- 
ning at the ends, the expense of drawing-in two warps on 
each set would be avoided. This is particularly so in 
the case of plain and heavy cloths when on warp lasts 
little longer than a week. The slasher may be responsible 
for much trouble at the loom due to excessive yarn caus- 
ing the yarn to be brittle; insufficient or two much size: 
ends on the section beams breaking and not being pieced: 
soft sides to the beam causing much trouble to the weav- 
er, all of which, directly or indirectly, cause waste to be 
made. 

In the loom much depends on the state of the warp as 
to whether all the yarn on the beam can be used. When 
a warp has run out a certain amount of waste is inevit- 
able, but this can be reduced as low as possible by the 
slasher tender having the warp ends at the proper tension 
during the initial stage of winding on the beam. Often 
enough a warp is cut out long before it ought to be be- 
cause a dozen or so ends at the sides have run slack. 
This involves much waste yarn, quite often as much as 
six yards of warp. Very often, for purposes of con- 
venience, a weaver, especially if the fixer is busy, will 
cut out a warp when two or more yards of good yarn is 
wasted. To prevent the occurrence of this sort of thing 
a weaver should be compelled to notify the fixer when a 
warp is finished, and it should be cut out by this person 
so that he may be responsible for the amount of waste 
made. When heavy cloths are being made waste losses 
can be quite serious. 

When a fresh warp has been put in and tied a certain 
time must elapse before the loom is working properly 
and producing a good cloth, and the fixer usually stays 
at hand until he is satisfied that the loom is running well 
and producing good cloth. Again, cetrain waste must 
be made, but again there is a reasonable limit which 
should not be exceeded. The sooner the loom is ready 
for starting after a new warp has been put in the sooner 
it will begin producing, and good cloth made, instead of 
cloth that must be cut off in the finishing room. 

The practice of running half-beams is very much to be 
condemned, unless this method is used in the case of cloth 
that must be produced according to delivery in the short- 
est possible time, for waste is doubled by this practice, 
as is the cost of drawing-in——Canadian Textile Journal. 


Spinning At 91.2 Per Cent Capacity 

Washington.—The cotton spinning industry was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have been operated dur- 
ing March at 91.2 per cent capacity, on a single shift 
basis, as compared with 87.2 per cent in February this 
year and 92.8 per cent in March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 31 totalled 33,132,- 
418 of which 26,489,832 were active at some time during 
the month with the average, on a single shift basis, being 
30,222,393, as compared with 33,225,144, 25,763,408 and 
28,975,252 for February this year and 34,317,498, 28.- 
989.464 and 31,836,355 for March last year. 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


By FLOYD PARSONS 


Watch Your Step 


EEPING money is no less difficult than making it. 

Thousands of people spend years in accumulating a 
tidy sum and then lose the entire amount by falling for 
the schemes of clever swindlers. Notwithstanding the 
increasing activities of various protective agencies, fakes 
and frauds continue to flourish. The flow of counterfeit 
checks show little diminution. Losses from forgeries now 
total near one-fourth billion dollars annually. 

Smart crooks have given up the gun and turned to 
paper frauds. Here the swindler can pass 40 bad checks, 
but as long as he holds down the amount to $10 for each 
one, he can only be tried for a misdemeanor. Further- 
more, he cannot be extradited from one State to another 
unless the amount of a signe check is as much as $100. 

Clever negroes have secured nearly $200,000 by 
passing bogus checks supposed to have been received 
from the Pullman Company. These colored crooks 
usually carry with them various articles of identi- 
fication such as a Pullman badge or a fake marriage cer- 
tificate. The fraudulent checks they handle are manu- 
factured by others and sold to them for so much per 
check. Millions of dollars have been paid out to grafters 
using forged paper. Filling stations have suffered greatly 
from the deceptions of motorists who stop and purchase 
gas or auto accessories and in payment countersign bogus 
travelers’ checks and pocket the change. 

The schemes used today by modern forgers are both 
unique and daring. The really clever dealer in fraudu- 
lent checks is always an able artist with a considerable 
knowledge of chemicals. He gets his checks in various 
ways, sometimes by robbing mailboxes and in other in- 
stances by keeping checks which have been given him in 
good faith. These original checks are washed with acid 
so that nothing is left but the printed forms and the gen- 
uine signatures. Then the criminal fills in the numbers, 
makes the check out to “cash” or “bearer” and writes in 
a large amount. 


When a check has been printed and shredded by a 
mechanical check-writer, the forger can insert a “patch” 
so skillfully that the alteration can hardly be detected 
with the aid of a microscope. In case a bank or corpora- 
tion uses “safety paper” which is sensitive to acid, and 
employs perforating machines to punch figures in the 
paper, the forger simply fills in the perforations with 
disks of paper from a punch of his own, makes new holes, 
indicating a larger total and cashes the draft. 


As for easy-money stunts, there’s a new one born daily. 
Recently a swindler opened an account in a bank in a 
large city. An accomplice opened accounts in five other 
banks in the same community. To create confidence, 
the two crooks drew checks against each other for several 
weeks. Then the first man, let us call him Mr. Jones, 
issued a certified check to his partner in crime for $2,500, 
almost his entire balance. 


On getting this certified check, Mr. Jones had five 
exact copies faked up, each bearing the forged signature 
of the issuing bank official. One of these counterfeit 
checks was deposited in each of the five banks of the 
accomplice, who immediately drew $2,100 from each 
bank. The money came easily because the teller of the 
banks were familiar with the signature on the certified 
checks. On that same day, Jones took his accomplice 


into his own bank and identified him so that he could 
get money on the original checks, after which the two of 
them made a hasty getaway. 

One of the meanest of all rackets is that of the unfair 
employment agency that exploits workers who are already 
out of a job. Many railroad and construction companies 
require all of their workers to get their jobs through 
employment bureaus. These bureaus either own and 
operate the commissaries of the companies they represent 
or have an underground working agreement with the fore- 
man on the job. Each applicant must pay for his job in 
advance. A cook needs at least $10 and even a kitchen 
helper must hand over rio less than $5. 

Some of the crooked employment agencies actually 
have men discharged without cause in order to increase 
the job turnover. Often applicants are sent to places 
where there are no jobs, and when they come back to 
have their money returned, the agencies put them off 
from day to day until they tire them out. If the employ- 
ment crooks happen to. own or control the commissary 
department of the construction camp, a worker is likely 
to lose his job if he has been spending most of his wages 
at the commissary. 

The classified advertising columns of the press are still 
used with profit by many swindlers. Jewelry dealers 
masquerade as private persons and offer to sell jewelry at 
a sacrifice. Dogs, birds and other animals are offered 
with fake pedigrees. Clipping bureaus secure an income 
by getting people to send in 50 cents for “an item of 
interest containing your name that appeared recently in 
a newspaper.” The item of interest usually turns out 
to be a copy of an article dealing with the origin and 
derivation of both given and surnames. 

Aspirants for movie fame fall for the advertisements of 
companies pretending to be seeking talent for the screen 
and radio. Here the sharps catch their victim by offering 
a free voice test, but by the time he discovers he is deal- 
ing with crooks his money is gone for phtographs and 
other tests represented as being essential to a successful 
start in the amusement field. 

There is no realm in which people are inclined to be 
so credulous as in that of health, and this fact is now 
being capitalized to the limit by an army of swindlers. 
Advertising may be commercial in its purpose and still 
be honest if the course of information is plainly stated. 
In such case, the reader clearly understands that the 
primary purpose is to make a profit and the secondary 
aim is to benefit health. The medical ads that are bad 
are those that seek to hide both the purpose and the 
source of the facts. This type of publicity is made 
possible by the fact that the Federal Pure Food and 
Drugs Act applies only to misleading statements on the 
labels of trade packages and not un untruthful advertis- 
ing by radio, billboards, or in periodicals. 

Much of the highly technical talk about toothpaste and 
mouthwashes actually concerns nothing more important 
than salt, baking soda, chalk, borics, magnesium and 
starch. But the high-sounding chemical jargon now used 
brings home the bacon to the tune of about $60,000,000 
annually for dentifrices alone. 

The public will eventually discover that a slightly acid 
mouth is quite normal and not unhealthy. It will also 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Men's durene socks — soft, 
comfortable, durable— from 


DURENE... 
THE FINEST COTTON. 
IN SUMMER LINES 


BY WELL KNOWN MANUFACTURERS 


HIS “cotton summer” will bring prestige and 

profit to manufacturers who are stamping or 
labelling their merchandise with the durene name 
— because: 


durene, the finest mercerized cotton, is 
steadily advertised to store buyers and 
to the consuming public ...every day 
more people are learning that the name 
durene guarantees highest cotton quality — 


the Durene Association of America, com- 
prising 85% of the mercerizing industry, 
promotes the sale of durene merchandise 
through every modern merchandising 
channel — by personal contact with cut- 
ters, designers and store buyers and by 
nation-wide publicity, style shows and 
educational lectures. 

Are you using the durene label, and getting this 
valuable sales help? ... If your line does not yet 
include durene numbers, write or call — it will 
not obligate you in any way. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


COTTON 


QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


Durene flat- 
knit pull- 
over shirt 
from Oneita 
Knitting 
Mills. 


Boston Knitting Mills, Inc., produces this child's 
durene unionsuit, and woman’s durene vest and 
shorts. The child’s durene socks are from Allen-A 
Company — the woman’s durene stockings from 
Sulloway Mills, 


MEMBERS: 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO.,MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
HAMPTON COMPANY, EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Durene fabric by Broadalbin Knitting SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., SPINDALE, N. C. 


Co., Lid. Dress by Zoltan Rosenberg. STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HOBEE 
PRESIDENT 


48th Street West of Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Room Bath 
for ‘2.50 


A room with both Bath and Shower, $43— $3.50 
Reoms for Two at $3.50— $4.00 — $4.50 


LOCATION 


“Just around the corner 
from Everything!” 


J. S. SUITS 


Manager 


Tennis Rackets Restrung 


In addition to selling all sorts of tennis goods, we 
maintain a large restringing department. It is our 
policy to grant wholesale prices on all restrimging 
johs to textile plants. 

Tie a tag to your racket frame. Mail it to us 
parcel post. You can write us an order, or we 
will put in the proper quality strings. Back to you 
the third day by parcel post. 


Carolina 
Goods 


314 South Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


R. L. Painter has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the C. H. Bacon Company, Lenoir City, Tenn. 

K. W. Bumgardner, formerly of Belmont, has assumed 
his duties as superintendent of the C. H. Bacon Com- 
pany, Lenoir City, Tenn. 

M. J. Bates has been transferred from overseer cloth 
room at the Winfield plant of the Alabama Mills, Win- 
field, Ala., to a similar position at the Fairfield (Ala.) 
plant of the same company. 

W. V. Jones, formerly overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Wilson Cotton Mills, Wilson, N. C., has 
accepted a position with Johnson & Johnson at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

G. F. Shipp, formerly superintendent of the Wilson 
Cotton Mills, Wilson, N. C., has accepted the position 
of overseer of weaving at the Caromount Mills, Inc.. 
Rocky Mount, N. C., formerly the Rollinson Mills. 

B. G. Howard, secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Spencer and Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C. 
didate for mayor of that town. 

R. F. Howell, whose appointment as field agent of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute to succeed the late Giles L. 
Wilson is announced, is a native of Union, S. C., and for 
eighteen years prior to association with the Institute was 
identified with the Fleitmann interests, first with the 
Union Buffalo Mills, and subsequently with the Fleit- 
mann selling agency in New York City. He will make 
Spartanburg his headquarters. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., general manager of the Mansfield 
and Jennings Mills, Lumberton, N. C., has been elected 
vice-president and director of the Lumberton Rotary 
Club. 

T. R. Morton has resigned as superintendent of the 
Cotton Mill Products Company Mill No. 3, Mobile, Ala. 

Sam Adler has been appointed superintendent of the 
Cotton Mill Products Company Mill No. 3, Mobile, Ala. 
B. L. Sanders is general manager of the mill, J. W. Skip- 
per, overseer carding, W. H. Bell, overseer spinning, J. J. 
Hurts, overseer weaving, W. L. Mosely, overseer cloth 
room, J. W. Byrd, master mechanic, Herman Ogletree, 
bookkeeper and Mrs. Arline Picker, time keeper. 

N. A. Gregg, formerly superintendent of the Spindale 
Mills, Spindale, N. C., has been appointed a director of 
the Federal employment service in North Carolina. 

Col. Don Scott, prominent full-fashioned hosiery man- 
ufacturer of Graham, N. C., who led a regiment of the 
“Old Hickory” division to fame in France during the 
World War, has been nominated by the local Democrats 
for mayor of Graham, in the general election on May 7. 

H. L. Croker has accepted the position of master me- 
chanic at the Clinton Cotton Mills, Cnilotn, S. C. 

H. H. Willis, director of the Textile Department, Clem- 
son College, S. C., has just been appointed contact man 
for the U. S. Institute for Textile Research. This ap- 
pointment was made by Warren E. Emley, chairman re- 
search committee, U. S. Institute for Textile Research. 
This is a co-operative undertaking in which Mr. Willis 
will be responsible for keeping the institute informed of 
progress and facilities in textile research in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. He will not only keep the institute informed with 
reference to research work in this district but also keep 
the manufacturers of these States advised as to what the 
institute is doing. 
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Cocker Machine & Foundry Company Is 
Reorganized 


Reorganization of the Cocker Machine and Foundry 
Company, Gastonia, N. C., through the purchase by 
George B. Cocker, general manager, of the interests ot 
the former officers, T. L. Craig, president; D. J. Craig, 
vice-president, and J. Robert Craig, secretary and treas- 
urer, has been effected. 

The new organization is headed by Mr. Cocker as 
president and J. B. Reeves, secretary and_ treasurer. 
Directors are Messrs. Cocker, A. G. Myers, S. N. Boyce, 
E. B. Denny and J. B. Reeves. 

This concern was originally organized in 1913 with 
George R. Spencer as president, J]. Lander Gray, vice- 
president, J. Robert Craig, secretary and treasurer, and 
George B. Cocker, general manager. From the begin- 
ning the company has been steadily making additions to 
buildings, equipment, etc., necessary to meet the grow- 
ing demand of the textile industry for the varied line ol 
machinery they build. Today they are recognized as 
leaders in the manufacturing of the line of textile ma- 
chinery in which they specialize, consisting of warpers, 
warp handling and equipment of all kinds. 

They have the distinction of having designed and built 
the largest single operating textile machine built in the 
world and their machinery is in operation in nearly all 
foreign countries engaged in textile manufacturing. They 
have only recently made shipments to England and Hol- 
land. 

The retirement of the Messrs. Craig has been followed 
by the organization and line-up as given above. LE. K. 
Whitener is plant superintendent and engineer. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. Elects 
New Officers 


Following the recent ‘a the president of the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Company, Providence, R. I., 
directors of the company have elected the following oth- 
cers: H. A. DuVillard, president; C. F. Dillinghast, vice- 
president and managing director; W. A. Stelling, vice- 
president and general works manager and E. C. Mowry, 
secretary and treasurer. 

OBITUARY 
JEREMIAH GOFF 

Jeremiah Goff, of Charlotte, well known in the textile 
trade, died Tuesday night after an illness of three days. 

He was a native of Rhode Island and moved to Char- 
lotte in 1908. For many years he was vice-president o! 
the Charlotte Supply Company. In 1909 he established 
the Piedmont Sundries Company, of which he was presi- 
dent at the time of his death. He was also president of 
the New Bedford Shuttle Company of New England, 
Mass., and of the Standard Ring Traveler Company ot 
New Bedford. He was a director of the Industrial Trust 
Company in Providence, R. I., and a large stockholder 
in the Chadwick-Hoskins C rsa of Charlotte. 

COLUMBUS, Rosiery Mills, of which A. 
Straus, Jr., is president and manager, announced the 
opening of a new department at its plant here, a modern 
shop in which full stocks of hosiery from their mills will 
be carried. 

Mr. Straus directs attention to the fact that this is a 
method not extensively used in the South. 


“COTTON, 


Have attaineda | 
Dignity \ 


that was unknown before the ) 


introduction of brilliant fast 


colors. 
Both | 
Chlorantines 
and the 


Ciba and Cibanones 


have done their parts in bringing 


this about. 


Our consulting service is at your 
command without obligation on 


any dyeing problem. Write us. | 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


GREENWICH and MORTON STREETS 
NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
PROVIOE NCE SAN FRANCISCO 
Ciba Co_Lid.. Mentreel, Canads 
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Your Profit Margin 
Depends 
on Spotlessness 


Oil spots on fine, well-woven goods 


may cut your regular profit margin 
in half. 


Be provident—save your profits— 
lubricate your looms with NON- 
FLUID OIL—which won’t throw 


or drip from bearings. 


NON-FLUID OIL is just high 
quality mineral oil made extremely 
adhesive by our exclusive process 
which retains all its original lubri- 


cating quality. 


And because NON-FLUID OIL 
does not waste from bearings—it 
lasts longer per application and 


costs less per operating hour than 
liquid oil. 


More than 70% of leading mills use NON- 
FLUID OlL—after proving its economy 
by test. Write today for sample and bul- 
letin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, 8. C. Greenville, 8S. C. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


April 23, 1931 
Spring Meeting of Piedmont Section 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will hold their spring 
meeting in Greenville, S. C., at the Poinsett Hotel, May 
2nd, 1931. The banquet, which will start at 6:30 p. m., 
will be followed by a very interesting technical program, 
including a paper on “Selling the Textile Mills,” by R. E. 
Sumner, sales manager of the Calco Chemical Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., and also “Printing Textile Fabrics,” by 
James Purcell, general manager of the Celarwater Mig. 
Company, Clearwater, S. C. 

1. Lime and caustic soda boil with the chlorine bleach. 

2. Single caustic boil followed by chlorine bleach. 

3. Double caustic boil followed by chlorine bleach. 

4. Desizing and caustic boil followed by chlorine 
bleach. 

5. Sodium peroxide for bleaching. 

6. Hydrogen peroxide for bleaching. 

7. Special compounds for bleaching. 

There will also be an enjoyable entertainment program 
to round out the meeting. 

Sam’! L. Hayes, of the Hartsville Print & Dye Works, 
Hartsville , S. C., is chairman of the Piedmont Section, 


and A. R. Thompson, Jr., Independence building, Char- 
lotte, N. C., is secretary. 


Hunter Co.’s Sales Show Improvement 


“Though this has been another quiet week, our sales 
have been much in excess of those of the previous week 
and on a level with those of two weeks ago; in gray 
goods, mainly print cloths and sheetings, 50 per cent 
in excess,” Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Co. 
reports. ‘Heavy shipments against unfilled orders, many 
of them by request in anticipation, have still further re- 
duced print cloth stocks to a new low record. 


“We are still between hay and grass, however. The 
period of digestion of the heavy purchases of February 
and March is still going on, while the incentive or neces- 
sity to replenish stocks is not sufficient at present to bring 
the buyers into what continues to be a listless, drifting 
market, as often happens in late April. 


“The chief features on the constructive side are the 
continuation of conservative production and the likeli- 
hood that this will not be exceeded during the summer 
months; the low stocks in many divisions of the market; 
the large amount of unfilled orders in even more divisions, 
and the generally favorable reports of retail sales which 
continue to come from most sections of the country. 
General sentiment outside of New York is probably more 
ready to see the favorable features that do exist than 
right here in New York, where proximity to the stock 
and commodity exchanges is apt to influence sentiment 
more than it should whether it be on one side or the 
other. 


“In the meantime, while this dullness continues, prices 
are not likely to change much one way or the other. There 
is not the same pressure on the market that there was 
during a similar quiet spell a year ago; nevertheless, the 
urge has got to be graeter, either from depletion of stocks 
or from more favorable outside conditions, to bring about 
a change in the present waiting policy of the buyer. When 
another buying movement does start it will come upon 
a market more thoroughly liquidated than any buying 
movement has found a cloth market in a number of 


years. 
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THE OTHER FELLOW DOES 


Progressive Mill Men Always Want 
to Know . . and frequently, our 
Products Point the Way! 


bees facts .. we know .. and advertise from time 
to time. Confirm them through your friends. . . 


> . . BRILLIANT OIL AX (a gelatinized oil) for lubrication 
of looms, saves in first cost, and eliminates seconds 
caused by stains. 


> . . BRETON TWISTER RING GREASE. . a ring lubricant 
. . will give 1230 miles service in a single application. 


> .. BRETON OILS FOR WOOL, make stronger, cleaner 
yarns . . brighter colors and livelier fabrics. 


> .. BRETON MINEROL “F’’. . a superior finishing agent 
.. gives deep whites of lasting clarity . . even, bril- 
liant colors, a supple finish, and entire freedom from 
undesirable odors. 


> .. BRETON MINEROL PROCESS .. at a cost of 15c. 


per bale . . yields the following advantages. . 


1—The cotton cleans better. 

2—The cotton cards better with a better web. 

3—The cotton draws and twists to make a uniform yarn. 
4—Less dust and fly. 

5—The fire hazard is materially reduced. 

6—The actual production of yarn is increased. 

7 —The invisible losses are materially smaller. 


Read these advertisemonts . . They're often helpful! 


BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance__ $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Progress in the First Quarter 


It seems to us that many people seem to get 
genuine pleasure out of saying that they can see 
no improvement in business. 

No man of intelligence expects the recovery 
from the recent depression to be rapid but in 
spite of the enjoyment of the pessimists in say- 
ing that times are not better there is ample evi- 
dence that there has been a steady trend towards 
better business. 

The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York has issued the following statistics 
covering January, February and March, 1931: 
Production 685,955,000 


Average weekly production 52,766,000 
Sales 


861,131,000 
Ratio of sales to production 125.5%, 
Shipments 776,136,000 
Ratio of shipments to production 113.1% 


Stocks on hand January | 
Stocks on hand March 31 
Change in stocks 


363,962,000 
273,781,000 
—90,181,000 
—24.8Y, 
288,956,000 
373,951,000 
+84,955,000 
429.4% 

During the three months stocks of goods were 
reduced 90,181,000 yards or 24.8 per cent 
while unfilled orders increased 84,995,000 or 
29.4 per cent. 

In round numbers, goods on hand were re- 
duced 25 per cent, while unfilled orders increased 
30 per cent. 

And yet mill men are going around, with sad 
expressions, saying that there has been no im- 
provement in cotton manufacturing. 

The average mill man will not discuss prices 
with a buyer until he has told him his tale of 
woe and done his best to impress upon the buy- 
er the idea that business is exceedingly bad. 


Unfilled orders January | 
Unfilled orders March 31 
Change in unfilled orders 
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If buyers did not use their own judgment very 
few of them would ever place orders for cotton 
goods except when absolutely necessary to meet 
their needs. 


Babson Predicts Labor Shortage 


Roger Babson was laughed at when during 
the stock boom of the summer of 1929 he pre- 
dicted an average decline in stock of 70 points, 
but his prediction was more than realized. 

In a recent interview with President Hoover, 
Mr. Babson stated that he believed business had 
“turned the corner’ and would gradually but 
slowly improve. 

Babson said he based his statement on figures 
and not on hopes. 

Car loadings for the last month, he said, have 
been larger than those of a year ago and employ- 
ment figures from the Labor Department have 
shown an increase for the first time since 1928. 


Babson said his figures did not include the 
effect the widespread building campaign of the 
Federal Government would have on general in- 
dustry. 

He added he would not be surprised to see a 
shortage of labor in some lines before the year 
ended. 

He said he did not look for a sharp rise in com- 
modity prices and was not certain the decrease 
in those prices had ended. 


Terms of Opprobrium 


Dean D. D. Carroll of the School of Com- 
merce of the University of North Carolina said 
in a recent address at Greensboro, N. C.: 

The terms “populistic,” ‘“‘socialistic’’ and “bolshevistic’”’ 
have successfully been employed to cause public oppro- 
brium and have often been the means of condemning 
issues which have many good points. 

It is not surprising to hear this statement from 
a professor of the University of North Carolina, 
an institution which numbers among its pro- 
fessors many high class men, but also harbors 
some whose hearts are bolshevistic and who are 
allied with subversive movements. 

When Miss Nell Battle Lewis raised money to 
aid the Communists at Gastonia, the president 
of the Unitersity sent her a letter of congratula- 
tion. 


If it were not for the terms “populistic,” 
‘socialistic’ and ‘‘bolshevistic” and the oppro- 
brium which goes with them, those who have an 
urge to aid Soviet Russia in undermining our 
Government would ply their trade with greater 
success. 
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Increased Exports of Cotton 


Exports of cotton during March were 172,000 
bales in excess of those for February, and 127,- 
000 in excess of the shipments abroad during 
March of last year. For the eight months of the 
cotton season, the total of exports is about 260,- 
000 under the record of the previous season, but 
with a continuation of the pickup in exports that 
has been in evidence recently, the cotton year 
should show a record that will compare very 
favorably with the 1929-1930 season. 

The low price of American cotton which has 
superior spinning value to cottons of India is 
certain to cause it to be substituted for that of 
other countries and we predict that our cotton 
exports will materially increase as the year ad- 
vances. 


England Plans to Scrap Surplus Mills 


The following newspaper dispatch from Man- 
chester, Eng., will be found interesting. 

Manchester, Eng.—An influential group has issued de- 
tails of a scheme for the formation of a company to 
acquire surplus spinning mills with a view toward scrap- 
ping them. The Government is to provide debentures, 
according to the plan, and individual firms will be offered 
ordinary stock. 

Members of the group are to pay a levy on all cotton 
consumed, this providing funds for the buying of obsolete 
mills, scrapping and exchange of machinery. The organi- 
zation has no intention of restricting production and 
prices of the surviving mills. 

If they have many mills like some we visited 
in 1926, they are being scrapped about twenty 
years too late. 

There are also a number in this country and 
in the South that should be scrapped or renovat- 
ed. 


Stores Report Better Business 


The following is a recent newspaper dispatch: 

Charlotte, April 19.—-W. H. Belk, head of the Belk 
chain of department stores in the Carolinas said here 
today the chain’s business is 15 per cent better now than 
it was at this time last year. 

Business conditions are growing steadily better, Mr. 
Belk said, and business men are more optimistic than 
they have been for several months. 


Durene Shows 


The Durene Association are to be congratu- 
lated upon the rapidity with which they are 
establishing the name of Durene. 

A short time ago it was unknown, but now 
almost every woman knows the name and the 
product that it represents. 

This week there is to be a Durene show and 
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a Durene ball in Charlotte and as these are being 
held in various sections of the South and beau- 
tiful dresses made of Durene exhibited to thous- 
ands of women, the popularity of Durene 1s 
being greatly increased. 


Recovery of Machinery Industry Predicted 

John F. Tinsley, vice-president and general 
manager of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, speaking at the 15th annual meeting of 
the Cro-Kno Club, comprising foremen and 
executives of the loom works, said that he was 
optimistic about the recovery of the textile ma- 
chinery business. He asserted that his belief 
was based on a comprehensive study of current 
business trends and he believes that this country 
“is on the eve of better things.” 


1931 Year Book 


Beginning with 1930 we decided to publish 
each year, about May Ist, Clark’s Textile Year 
Book and Southern Textile Directory and the 
1931 edition is now about completed. 

Clark’s Textile Year Book and Southern Tex- 
tile Directory has the following major divisions: 

1. Statistics relative to cotton. 

2. Statistics relative to cotton goods and 
yarns. 

3. Statistics relative to spindles, looms and 
knitting machines. 

4. Statistics relative to textile labor. 

5. A directory of Southern textile mills. 

The statistics relative to cotton acreage, con- 
dition, ginning, etc., are unusually inclusive and 
include a record of private crop estimates so that 
manufacturers may decide how much depend- 
ence may be placed upon any estimate which 
appears. 

Statistics relative to cotton goods show not 
only the census figures relative to the production 
of various fabrics, but give the monthly figures 
of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants, 
the Fairchild price records and monthly spindle 
hour records of each State. 

Statistics relative to spindles, loom and knit- 
ting machines give the records of Southern 
growth as well as world wide statistics. 

Labor statistics give the number of cotton mill 
employees in the various countries and the labor 
laws of Southern mills. 

In times like the present the wise mill official 
will study the situation from every standpoint 
and Clark’s Year Book and Southern Textile 
Directory will afford much valuable information. 
The price is $3.00 per copy. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed, 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings; solid colors, heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 


or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


and Industrial Plan- 

ning. 

Subdivision and Residential! 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Bstates 

Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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1 MILL NEws ITEMS 


CuartotTte, N. C.—The Elizabeth Mills, which have 
been operating every other week, have begun full day 
operations. The plant spins fine combed yarns. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Proximity Manufacturing © 
Company have purchased the Guillet overhauling system, 
after renting same for more than a year from the Dixie 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—Bonnie Cotton Mills, Inc.., 
have just installed in their opener room Breton minerol 
process equipment for conditioning their cotton. This 
was furnished by Borne Scrymser Company, New York. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—W. H. Draper & Sons Co. 
have purchased and installed in their mill, equipment for 
conditioning their cotton furnished by Borne Scrymser 
Company, New York, known as Breton minerol process. 


Tuomaston, Ga.—The Martha Mills recently started 
lining and leveling their spinning and roving frames with 
the Guillet overhauling system furnished them by the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—The newest industrial corpora- 
tion for Burlington is the E. M. H. Rayon & Silk Weav- 
ers, authorized stock $250,000, just incorporated. 

Names appearing in the charter application are: Walter 
M. Williams, J. R. Copeland, J. M. Fowler, and Lynn 
B. Williamson, all of whom are prominent in the textile 
field here. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Application has beene filed 
here for the merger and re-incorporation into a single cor- 
poration, with a capitalization of $500,000, of the 
Champion Knitting Mills here, and the Marietta, Ga., 
Knitting Company, a subsidiary mill. The application 
was signed by Clyde Wilkins, president of the Champion 
company; Guy H. Northcutt, secretary-treasurer of the 
Marietta company; Carlton Wright, and C. A. Noone. 


Lenorr City, TENN. — New officers for the C. H. 
Bacon Company, manufacturers of hosiery and yarns, 
are K. W. Bumgardner, superintendent. He was former- 
ly of Belmont, N. C., where he had held a similar posi- 
tion. R. L. Painter, also an experienced hosiery man and 
formerly of Belmont, N. C., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the same plant. J. W. Fisher has now 
the work of repairing the combers of the plant well under 
way. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Plans for reorganizing and reopening 
the Caraleigh Cotton Mill here, closed since last fall, 
have been worked out and have the approval of the board 
of directors of the company. It will be presented to the 
stockholders at a meeting to be held April 28. 

It is proposed to form a company to lease and operate, 
with privilege of renewing the lease from year to year for 
a period of five years. The company would have an 
option to purchase the mill within the five-year period 
for $158,000. The operating company will start off with 
a capital of $75,000. The mill, which manufactures print 
cloths, is in good condition and ready to operate, its 
officials say. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Witiiamston, S. C.—-Gossett Mills at Williamston are 
having their spinning overhauled with the Guillet over- 
hauling system, work being done by the Dixie Spindle & 
Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Concorp, N. C. — The Kerr Bleaching & Finishing 
Works here have been awarded the contract to finish 
800,000 letterheads of fine cotton fabric for William 
Wrigley, Jr., president of the Wrigley Co. of Chicago, 
who recently announced that profits derived by his firm 
last year through the Southern States would be used to 
assist Southern cotton growers. 


CotumsiA, S. C.—The Pacific Mills, which manufac- 
tures print cloths and which had been gradually discon- 
tinuing night work for several months, was now concen- 
trating its operations on the day shift exclusively. 

The management stated that as a result of this change 
which was completely effected during the early part of 
March there has been a pronounced evidence of improved 
morale and efficiency throughout the mill organization. 

This new policy of the Pacific Mills, as well as that of 
the American Printing Company, which has made a 
similar announcement regarding its Tennessee plant, has 
served to accelerate the tendency especially noticeable 
among print cloth and narrow sheetings mills to discon- 
tinue the night shift. 


Rateicu, N. C.—The Pilot Cotton Mills of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation of New York have been 
bought by the newly organized Pilot Mills Company, 
whose incorporators are K. G. Hudson and C. S$. Tatum, 
of Raleigh, and W. H. Belk, of Charlotte. 
and to maintain the industry in Raleigh, Mr. Hudson 
stated. He indicated, however, that the new company 
would not itself be able to operate the mills. Mr. Hudson 
is head of the Hudson-Belk store here, while Mr. Tatum 
served as manager for the Pilot Mills while they were 
owned by the New York concern. 

It is probable that a local operating company will be 
formed to operate the mills, although Mr. Hudson said 
that plans had not yet been made as to their operation. 
“We were mainly interested in keeping industries in 
Raleigh, and thought the first step would be to secure 
the mill,” he observed. “We have done this and now we 
will have to work out plans to see that it is operated, 
but we haven’t done that yet.” 

The Pilot Mills, whose plant has just been purchased 
by the local company, manufacturers chambrays, material 
suitable for automobile and furniture upholstery, and 
cloth used in the manufacture of men’s work suits. It is 
probable that the style of goods produced by the mills 
will not be materially changed, Mr. Hudson said. Asked 
as to what percentage of the mill’s output Belk stores 
could absorb, he said that it would depend upon the 
variety of goods produced. 


Industrial Rayon Nets $13,363 for Quarter 


Industrial Rayon Corporation’s net profit for the three 
months ended March 31, 1931, subject to adjustment 
upon detail audit as of end of fiscal year, totaled $13,363 
after interest charges and allowances for depreciation and 
Federal income tax. The company’s profit from opera- 
tions before these deductions amounted to $223,058. 
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Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


EAGLE 


STARCH 
has achieved 


Greater uniformity of moisture content and 
fiuidity of paste. While Eagle Starch always 
has been approved for its uniform quality, 
the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is 
absolutely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


and also has 


Reduced sediment or residue. _Especially 
designed equipment has resulted in the 
elimination of practically all sediment— 
which means smoother, cleaner size. Try 
a “creaming” test. 

For best results, always be sure that starch 
is thoroughly “creamed” by stirring with 
cold water before admitting steam. For 


further information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 


Philadeiphia, Pa.—Boston, Mass.—Greenville, S. C. 


CC 


OFT pliable knit goods that take the 

dye perfectly can only be obtained 
when fabrics are absolutely clean. Using 
Oakite in the boiling-off formula guar- 
The 
addition of a small quantity of this safe, 
effective detergent permits a reduction 
in the quantity of caustic necessary and 
so lessens the harshening action of the 


antees such results consistently. 


Assures soft knit goods 


that dye perfectly 


formula. Furthermore, Oakite promotes 
complete rinsing. All impurities wash 
readily away. Thorough, even penetra- 
tion and uniform dyeing are assured. 
Our nearest Service Man will gladly 
work with you on 
problems. 


your processing 
Just write and ask us to 
have him call. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
38 Thames St... NEW YORK 


OAKITE 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SOFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING 


Executive Offices: 


W. C. Gibson 
Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MBG. Co. 


110 East 42nd St., New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON SIZE 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


Rocky Mount, N. 
ly the Rollinson Mills, are installing 60 additional looms, 


The Caromount Mills former- 


which will double the output of the mills. The plant 
produces plushes and velours. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Annual elections of the Phoenix 
Mills, Inc., have just resulted as follows: Chairman of 
the board, George Frost, of New York City; president 
and treasurer, L. M. Graves, of Statesville; secretary and 
assistant treasurer, W. G. Avery, of Statesville; directors, 
J. Francis Day, L. H. Hendricks and Charles J. Lamb, 
all of Utica. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Owners of the Massachusetts 
Knitting Mills, Boston, have been visitors here in a sur- 
vey of several Southern States to determine the location 
of a mill which it is proposed to establish in the South. 
They are J. 5. Gordon and B. D. Gordon, Franklin J. 
Dickman and Max Rusher, of their technical staff, were 
with them, and Mrs. J. S. Gordon also was a member of 
the party. The industrialists were shown around the 
city by A. |. Hays, industrial secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and Robert C. Leonard, industrial agent 
of the Tennessee Electric Power Company. 

Mr. Hays said that the Massachusetts Knitting Mills 
is an old, well-established concern. It employs about 
700 workers. The Massachusetts mills make full-fash- 
ioned and seamless hosiery, and the plan is for the 
Southern plant to make full-fashioned alone, Mr. Hays 
said. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


-A somewhat improved flannel 
business reflected by 


orders received by the Revolution 


Cotton Mills, is responsible for a 25 per cent increase in 
operations of the large plant. 


Says Philadelphia Losing Hosiery Mills 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Under the captain, “City Losing 
Mills Due to Disorders,’ the Philadelphia Ledger fea- 
tures the report of Arno P. Mowitz, counsel for the forty 
independent full-fashion hosiery mills. 

“The full-fashioned hosiery industry, 78 per cent of 
which was located in Philadelphia in 1922, is fast leaving 
the city because of the strike situation,’ Arno P. Mowitz, 
attorney for the owners of forty mills, said. Present esti- 
mates give Philadelphia only 30 per cent of the industry, 
he said. 

‘Mr. Mowitz, who recently appeared before Mayor 
Mackey’s fact-finding committee investigating the strike 
in the full-fashioned hosiery industry in Philadelphia, 
added that the city may lose a large proportion of the 
millions of dollars brought here by the factories. 

“It is not too much to say that an enormous quantity 
of orders have already been diverted to other communi- 
ties because of the present handicap to which our fac- 
tories have been subjected, through no fault of their 
own,” said Mr. Mowitz. 

‘Many of the Philadelphia mills in this industry have 
been forced to pass orders on to others, because the inter- 
ference created by the so-called strike made it impossible 
for them to assure deliveries in the required time. It is 
needless to say that thousands of workers who otherwise 
would have been gainfully employed have, as the result 
of that condition, been added to the enormous roster of 
unemployment. 

“To add to the city’s burden, the clashes occasioned by 
the determination of thousands of employees to remain 
peacefully at work and the attempt of the smaller group 
to prevent their doing so has resulted in violence and 
terrorism that is a menace to the peace of the com- 
munity. 


INSPECTING DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. MEASURING 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


ECON AILSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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“There should be no reason why Philadelphia should 
lose a single factory, but the fact that the city has lost 
too many cannot be denied. In 1922 approximately 78 
per cent of the entire full-fashioned hosiery industry of 
the country operated in Philadelphia; today 30 per cent 
remain. 


Style Show at State College 


Raleigh, N. C.—The North Carolina State College 
Textile School closed its Twelfth Annual Textile Exposi- 
tion April 17, after setting a new high mark in attend- 
ance. More than 2,000 persons viewed the fourth Style 
Show and school of textiles. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson, dean of the Textile School, and 
other college and North Carolina mill officials said that 
this year’s exposition was the largest in the 31 years since 
the school was founded. 

Seventy-one women representing Meredith, Peace, 
Louisburg, Catawba, Eastern Carolina Teachers College, 
and Queens College took part in the Style Show. 

Dresses worn in the show were made by the home eco- 
nomics departments of the women’s colleges and fabrics 
and designs represented the work of State College textile 
students. 

Miss Mary Louise Johnson, of Raleigh, representing 
Meredith College, was awarded the grand prize for the 
most attractive dress and was named “Textile Queen” of 
the exposition. 

The first prize winners of the North Carolina women 
colleges were: Louise Gattis, of Louisburg College: Ag- 
nes Debusk, of Glades Springs, Va., for Queens College: 
Margaret Menges, of Hanover, Pa., for Catawba College: 
Pamye Martin, of Sanford, for Eastern Carolina Teachers 
(College: Grace Carr, of Washington, D. C., for Mere- 
dith College: and Bessie Wilson, of Montreat, tor Peace 
Junior College. 

Meredith College led the prize winning with five places. 
They are: Sledge Ricks, of Whitakers; Mary Bess Van 
Landingham, of Scotland Neck; Hattie Surratt, of Mor- 
ganton; and Janie Blalock, of South Hill, Va. 

Catawba College winners are: Margaret Menges, of 
Hanover, Pa.; Virginia Suratt, of Lexington, and Mary 
Leazer, of Kannapolis. 

Audria Alexander, of Charlotte, Agnes Debusk, of 
Glades Springs, Va., Ruth Sweeney, of Anchorage, ky. 
Evelyn Cole of Malvern Hill, and Leonora McFall, of 
Columbia, Tenn., won prizes for Queens College. 

Louisburg College placed three winners. They are: 
Louise Gattis, of Louisburg; Kathryn Blalock, of Park- 
ton, and Elizabeth Tetterson, of Plymouth. 

Five Eastern Carolina Teacher College representatives 
placed in the show: Sara Williams, of Currituck; Jamye 
Martin, of Sanford; Mildred Ives, of Elizabeth City, and 
Margaret Myers, of Salemburg. 

Peace Junior College representatives were awarded 
three prizes. Winners are: Elizabeth Grady, of Wil- 
mington; Bessie Welson, of Montreat, and Mattie Dam- 
eron, of Warrenton. 

The purpose of the style show,” according to Dean 
Nelson, “is to demonstrate the diversification of fabrics 
that can be made from cotton and rayon and cotton com- 
binations, with the popularization of cotton and rayon 
goods among the women of North Carolina and America. 

Following the style show, the entire textile school was 
thrown open to the public, which exceeded 2,000 persons. 

More than 42 looms were in operation during the ex- 
position, which showed machines from a century ago to 
1931 looms operated by 135 textile students. 7 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mil! in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Recent changes.......—.........— 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Bristol, R. 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 


| 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
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Textile Men When in 
New York Stop at 


The ROTEL 


(Q@VERNOR 
CLINTON 


OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA R. R. STATION 


New York’s new hotel truly expres- 
sive of the greatest city. 1200 
pleasant rooms each with Servi- 
dor, bath, circulating ice water 
and radio provisions. 


ROOMS from $3.00 


3 


STREET 7“ AVENUE 
i 


‘i 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL ENABLES ONE OPERATOR TO 
RUN A BATTERY OF SHEARS. 

ONLY ONE OF THE REASONS WHY THE PRODUC- 
TION OF APPROXIMATELY 100,000 COTTON, SILK 
AND RAYON LOOMS IS BEING TRIMMED ON 


HERMAS Shears 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


European Representatives: 
Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed By 
Eastern Carolina Division 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Cone, C. N., Raleigh, N. C. 
Crow, E. W., Raleigh, N. C. 
Honeycutt, W. J., Raleigh, N. C. 
Little, C. R., Southside, N. C. 
Loy, W. L., Raleigh, N. C. 
Milstead, J. D., Raleigh, N. C. 
Patterson, Geo. L., Raleigh, N. C. 
Rogers, W. R., Raleigh, N. C. 
Rudisill, V., Raleigh, N. C. 
Singletary, F. B., Raleigh, N. C. 
Thomas, K. K., Raleigh, N: C. 
Wilson, F. L., Raleigh, N. C. 


Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from Page 12) 


come to understand that the teeth of many people cannot 
be made pearly white and that diseases of the gums can- 
not be cured by the mere use of toothpaste. Human 
saliva is slightly acid and nothing introduced into a nor- 
mal mouth can have more than a temporary alkaline re- 
action. Any solution powerful enough to remove tartar 
by dissolving it would seriously damage the teeth them- 
selves. 


Today we have all sorts of worthless remedies for 
hundreds of human ailments. Reducing compounds 
appear to contain everything from white vaseline, mineral 
oil and beeswax, to epsom salts, bicarbonate of soda and 
powdered bicarbonate of soda and powdered alum, with 
a little perfume thrown in. Radioactive preparations fre- 
quently contain so little radium that their therapeutic 
value is nil. An investigation of cures for rheumatism 
disclosed 245 separate remedies, and it is reported that 
during the last epidemic of influenze more than 400 cures 
for the flu were placed upon the market. 

Now that the lanes of the air are open to almost any- 
one able to purchase minutes of service from a broad- 
casting company, we are witnessing the revival of old 
superstitions, exploded theories and fake mechanical con- 
traptions, all of them making a strong bid for a share of 
the public’s money. Let us hope that the radio will not 
be available for long to swindlers who make absurd 
claims for cosmetics, hair restorers and an endless variety 
of cure-alls. 

It is astonishing how many people still fall for the 
puffsheet game. The operators of these publications 
derive their income by selling copies of their magazine 
in wholesale quantities to the persons written up in their 
pages. The puffsheet has no regular publication date, no 
second-class mailing privilege, no bona fide circulation 
and no articles of value except laudatory write-ups. 

Fraud, ballyhoo, misrepresentation and exaggeration 
surround us on every side. The survivors of people who 
dies and leave a little money are immediately approached 
by the high-pressure salesmen of unscrupulous stock- 
selling companies who watch the newspapers carefully 
and compile lists of such “prospects.”” A lot of insurance 
money is taken from beneficiaries by crooks who prey 
on the credulity of such people. 

Business and professional men frequently entrust the 
collection of over-due accounts to fraudulent agencies. 
In such cases very little of the money collected is turned 
over to the company or individual to whom it is due. 

Fake business leagues said to be designed for the gen- 
eral protection of business against petty annoyances rake 
in a lot of easy money by trading on the prestige of one 
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man, usually an ex-judge. Telephone calls promise busi- 
ness men exemption from jury service and immunity for 
violation of the automobile laws and fire ordinances. 


Reputable stores in many places still make secret pay- 
ments to private chauffeurs on the purchase of uniforms. 
The owners of small shops put price marks on attractive 
garments in the windows which would not sell for that 
price inside the store. The term “hand-tailored” is mis- 
used frequently. Often a base metal lightly plated with 
silver is ativertised and sold as silverware, instead of 
silver-plated ware. 


An army of gypsy-type salesmen rent vacant stores by 
the month, put up a speaker’s platform and start selling 
everything from books on astrology to Elixirs of Life. 
These ballyhoo artists are now so numerous that they 
have actually formed a national organization to fight 
“hostile” laws. Street venders still find it easy to make 
a living selling watches without workers, and strangely 
enough there are seldom kicks when the buyer discovers 
he has been played for a dupe. 


Scandal sheets in several cities still use choice morsels 
of forbidden news to collect blackmail from their victims 
under the guise of charges for advertising. Crooks of 
this kind manage to stay within the law and still collect 
all the traffic will bear. 

Never before was it so necessary for the person in 
business or outside to be constantly on his guard. Testi- 
monials deceive us, the radio sends us misleading facts, 
fake bargin sales tempt us, the mails bring us frauds in 
the guise of stories seemingly made up of convincing 
truths, and quacks everywhere prey on our fears and 
appeal to our vanity. 


U. S. Hosiery Output 


Washington.—-Production of knit hosiery in the United 
States last year was approximately 80,000,000 dozen 
pairs, it is estimated by the United States Census Bureau 
from figures compiled, based on returns from 313 estab- 
lishments operating 397 mills producing approximately 
67 per cent of the total output. 

The production of the 397 reporting mills were 53,- 
554,689 dozen pairs, the figures show. Orders booked 
during the year called 53,602,138 dozen pairs, cancella- 


tions were 1,740,304 dozen pairs, shipments 54,364,579 | 


dozen pairs and stocks on hand at the end of the year, 
11,054,807 dozen pairs. 


The year’s output, by classes, included 15,189,856 


pairs of all cotton hosiery, the bureau reported, 304.577 | 


dozen pairs all wool, 2,388,170 dozen pairs cotton and 
wool mixed, 20,200,437 dozen pairs pure silk, 2,160,829 
dozen pairs rayon, 2,017,987 dozen pairs mixtures of silk 
or rayon, 121,992 dozen pairs silk and wool, 871,634 
dozen pairs silk and cotton, 570,549 dozen pairs rayon 
and wool, 4,625,155 dozen pairs rayon and cotton, and 
1,101,503 dozen pairs triple mixtures. 


Industrial Now Makes 50 Denier Spun-Lo 
Yarn 


The Industrial Rayon Corporation is now making 50 
denier Spun-Lo yarn, the Cleveland firm announced last 
week. 

Spun-Lo is a yarn of extremely low luster, the new 
fine count is expected to result in the development of 
new warp knit underwear cloths closely resembling glove 
silk in appearance and in the production of chiffon type 
full-fashioned hosiery. 
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$14.00 
Round Trip New York 


$12.00 


Round Trip Philadelphia 
(From Charlotte) 


Via 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Coach Excursion—Tickets good in Coaches only 
going and returning. 


Tickets on Sale regular trains coaches only May 
2nd, final limit returning May 4th, 1931. 

Tickets not good in Pullman sleeping and Parlor 
Cars. 

Fine opportunity to spend week-end in Philadelphia 
and New York. 


Ask Ticket Agents 
Southern Railway System 


311 Somerset Ave. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 


P.O. Box 843 
Greenville, S. C. 


P. O. Box 720 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Real 


Fountain Protection 


These have Automatic 
Self-Cleaning Filters 


Big new catalog now ready 
Ask for copy 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


Box A. Haydernville. Mass. 


| 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency—the young do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Browns, Ala. 
G. H. Jones 


Dallas, Texas 
i. @. Moere 


Greenville, 8. C. 
W. T. Smith 


Taunton,Mass 
CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
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Cotton Pageant Is Concord 
Plan 


Concord, N. C.—Plans for financ- 
ing Concord’s great cotton pageant, 
“The Voice of oCtton,” to be pre- 
sented here May 28 and 29, were 
completed at a meeting in Hotel 
Concord. 

Backed by local business and civic 
organizations, the pageant will be 
staged under the auspices of the 
Concord Woman’s Club and Concord 
High School. 


War Department Seeks Bids 
On Cotton Hosiery 


Philadelphia, Pe A call for bids 
on the manufacture of approximately 
45,000 pairs of unbleached cotton 
stockings was issued by the Quarter- 
master Depot, War Department. 
Proposals will be opened April 28. 
The Government will supply 6,460 
pounds of combed peeler yarn which 
has been in storage since sometime 
prior to 1920. 


means MORE PROFIT 
because BETTER YARN: 
FEWER BREAKS. and 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 


Ralph Gosectt, 
Ham cer & Kirby, Gastonia, NA), 
Benton ©. Plowden, Criffin, Ga, 


Creenville, S. 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS q 


SPINNING RINGS 
5 


TRAVELLE x 
TRAVELLER ‘CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 
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INDEX ‘TO ADVERTISERS 


appear in this issue. 


American Glanzstoff Corp 
American 
American 


Arabo!l 
Arnold. 


Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Bahnson 

jaily, Joshua L. & Co. 

tarbes -Colman Co. 2: 
Billington. Jas. H. Co. . 
iorne, Scrymser Co ] 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. — 
Briges-Shafiner Co. - 
Bristol Hotel 


Butterworth, H. W. 
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(Carolina Sporting Goods Co 14 
Celanese Corp. of America 
(harlotte Chemical Laboratories 
(hariotte Leather Belting Co 

(hark tte Co. 
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(lark Publishing Co 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co 2% 
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Courtney, Dana 8S. Co 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
(Curran & Barry 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Dary Ringe Traveler Co 
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Deering, Milliken & Co... Ine 2 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
[brake ‘Corporation 


Draper 
Draper 
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Hoffman & Co. 
Ashworth 
Associated 


(Corporation 


Moistening Co 
Yarn & Processing Co 


bros. 
Robbin 


& Sons Co ~ 


lbronsfield Bros 
DuPont de Nemours, & Co 
lDurene Association 13 
DuPont Rayon Co 
Eaton, Paul B 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Im 
Economy Baler Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Enka, American 
We Have the Following Supplies For 
Sale 
40012" Seamless cans. 
200-—12” Seamed cans 
4000-——-7x3% Bodden fliers 
2000-—Yx4\ Bodden fliers 
1200—MeceCall Guides 
/000—Metal Headed Spools 4x5 
10000—-Metal Headed Spools 4x6 
30000——7"” Bobbins (slightly used). 
»000—7” ftobbins, new 


2000 ft 
S000 ft 
2000 ft 
2000 ft 
belting 
and rebuilt. 


belting. 
be Iting 
belting. 
belting 
been reconditioned 


single 
double 
2%” double 
single 
has 


PAUL 

Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

Charlotte, N 


75000—i”" skewers 
75000—7" skewers. 
10000—9”" skewers. 
The above can be inspected at our 
warehouse in Gastonia. 

F. C. TODD, Agent 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 

views. 


B. EATON 


1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Phone 7797 


314 McLachien Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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Fafnir Bearing Co 
Fidelity Machine Co 


Ford, J. B. Co 
Foster Machine Co 
Franklin Co 
Garland Mfe. Co 
(yeneral Dyestuff 
General Electric 
General Electric 
Gill Leather Co 
Governor-Clinton 


Pri Cess 


‘orp 
Vapor La 


Hotel 
Halton's, Thomas Sons 
Haring & Stephens Co 
Haywood, Mackay & \ 
Hermas Machine Co 


H & B American Machine CC: 
Houghton, E. F. & Co 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Howard-Hickory Co 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 


Roller searing 


Chas. B 


Hvatt 
Johnson, 


Kaumagraph Co 
Keever Starch Co 
Lavonia Mfg. Co 
Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co 
L_eemon, { ‘larence 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co 
Lewis, John D 
Lockwood (;reene Kngineers 
Marston, Jno. P. Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Merrow Machine Co 


Nationa! 
Nationa! 


Aniline & Chemical 
Rine Traveler Co 


Newport Chemical Works, In: 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 

Oakite Products, In: 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Son, Ine 


Platt's Metallic ¢ 
President Hotel 
Puro Sanitary Drinking 
tice Dobby Chain Co 
Rockweave Mills 
toy, B. SS. & Son 
Royle, John & Sons 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
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Shambow Shuttle Co 
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Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry 
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Fiver Co 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J 
Stanley Works 

Steel Heddle Mie. Co 

Stein, Hall & Co 

Stevens, J. P. & Co., In 
Terrell Machine Co 

Texas Co., The 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Tubize Chatillon Corp 


S & Shuttle Co. 


UL. S. Ring Traveler Co 
Universal Winding Co. 
Veeder-Root, Ine 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 
Vietor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co.,° 


Washburn Printing Co 
Watson-Williams Mfe. Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring ‘¢ 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
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Print Cloth Mills Expect to Continue 
Curtailment 


Greenville, S. C.—Permanence of improved conditions 
can only be realized through a continuation of conserva- 
tive production schedules, in the opinion of mill execu- 
tives who attended the Print Cloth Group meeting of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute at the Poinsett Hotel last week. 

In view of the approaching season of normal decline 
in demand, the mill executives are inclined to be very 
conservative in considering any increase in operations, 
feeling that such a policy will best promote the return 
of stable economic and employment conditions. It was 
clearly evident from the discussions here that the print 
cloth mill executives will continue their constructive 
efforts of the past in avoiding overproduction. 


T. M. Marchant, chairman of the-Group, presided and 
was assisted by W. Ray Bell, executive vice-president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. Citing the impressive sta- 
tistical record of the print cloth mills during the past year 
in balancing production with demand, Mr. Bell declared 
that their example should be an inspiration not only to 
all other cotton mills but to industry in general. Since 
last April the reduction in stocks on hand amounts to 
approximately 100,000,000 yards and present stocks are 
less than one and one-half weeks of current production. 
Unfilled orders are about seven weeks of current produc- 
tion. This has been accomplished in the face of general 
business depression through a consistent policy on the 
part of the mills individually in refraining to produce 
merchandise in excess of current delivery requirements. 
The present volume of unfilled orders indicates that 
steady employment over the period of seasonal slackness 
just ahead can be safe-guarded provided mills do not 
forsake the principles that have so definitely contributed 
to the improved conditions to date. 


It was brought out at the meeting that 85 per cent of 
the cotton spindles in the United States, including 80 per 
cent of those who formerly operated day and night shifts, 
are now conforming to the Cotton-Textile Institute's 
recommendation which provides for the discontinuance of 
night work for women and for minors under eighteen 
years of age. 

A committee was appointed to draft appropriate reso- 
lutions of respect to the memory of Giles L. Wilson and 
Leroy Springs, copies to be directed to their families. 


KANNAPOLIs, N. C,—Stockholders of the Cannon Mills 
Company, with plants in North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, met here Tuesday for their annual meeting, 
re-elected all officers and directors, officially received re- 
ports showing business transacted in 1930 and sounded 
an optimistic note for the future. 

Officers re-elected are: C. A. Cannon, of Concord, 
president; A. L. Brown, of Kannapolis, J. J. Barnhardt, 
of Concord, A. H. Howard, of Concord, C. E. Stevenson, 
of Salisbury, A. W. Fisher, of apscat by W. J. Swink, 
of China Grove, and F. A. ‘Williams, of New York, vice- 
presidents; G. B. Lewis, of Concord, treasurer; E. G. 
Bost, of Concord, and E. S$. Sauvain, of Concord, assist- 
ant treasurers; F. J. Haywood, of Concord, secretary, 
and T. T. Smith, of Concord, and J. J. Boye, of New 
York, assistant secretaries. 

Net income for 1930 was reported as $1,544,638.02, as 
against $4,160,066.89 for 1929. 

Dividends paid stockholders in 1930 were listed as 
totalling $1,899,944.90. 

The company’s surplus at the end of last year was 
reported as $8,155,347.81. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. Pat. Of. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
Plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 
and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of piece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby — Company 
Millbury Mass. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth S8t., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin 8t., Boston 
Philadeiphia 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMBSTIOC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—lIt was another quiet week in the cotton 
goods business and trading was generally very limited. 
An easy tendency was noted in the price of print cloths 
and sheetings, but buyers showed little interest and the 
reductions failed to stimulate buying. It is expected 
that the present curtailed schedules in the print cloth and 
sheeting mills will be kept in effect for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Print cloth stocks are reported as being equal to 
only one-half week’s production and unfiled orders are 
equal to six weeks’ production. 

A moderate business in wash fabrics was noted, the 
printed styles being the most popular. Rayon mixtures 
continued to move well and there was a fair business in 
all cotton combed goods. , 

Gray cloth markets showed little or no change. Small 
quantities of quick goods continued to sell at the current- 
ly quoted prices, but the market was devoid of larger 
interest and went untested as to what might have been 
done for contract deliveries. Many rumors were current 
in the Worth Street district with regard to lower prices, 
but many of these were not substantiated and served only 
to unsettle further a weak market. Strong efforts con- 
tinued to be put forward in some quarters to support 
values. Print cloths were generally unchanged, with a 
little activity reported by mills in 36-inch constructions. 

Interest in a number of lawn constructions was report- 
ed. Sales of 40-inch 96x92 7.50-yard were made at 1144c 
for quick deliveries. One or two centers offered at 11 ‘4c, 
but the majority wanted the higher price. There were 
inquiries for a number of good makes of 96x100s, 88x80s, 
76x72s and other constructions. 


One or two makes of 100x60 37-inch 4.10-yard carded 
broadcloths were available at 77<c, although the majori- 
ty of sellers held for 8c, either spot or contract. A light 
interest in some makes for quick delivery was apparent. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 38%%4-in., 64x60s 5¥% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard | | 

Brown sheetings, standard 8% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 6% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 15 al9% 


Dress ginghams 


__12%al3% 
Staple ginghams 8 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa——The yarn market failed to show any 
improvement during the week and business was decidedly 
slow. Prices have shown further weakness and quotations 
were generally regarded as nominal. A good many re- 
ports here indicate that spinners have been selling below 
quoted prices. The lack of demand has made it very 
hard for spinners to maintain quotations and the weak- 
ness of cotton prices had added to the hesitancy of buy- 
ers who are apparently content to delay further buying 
on anything like a large scale. Hand to mouth business 
was the rule last week. Prices reflected a good deal of 
irregularity and on account of the small amount of trad- 
ing, actual prices were hard to follow. 

The situation proved unsettled, while the industry was 
trying to adjust itself to a change, based on reduced cov- 
ering interest and deflating values. The same thing was 
remarked in knitting counts that a short time back were 
the strongest of all the carded styles and have developed 
into the weakest position, according to reports. 

Among the lower prices observed were those on part 
waste tinged insulating yarns, a price of 15s making its 
appearance, though it was common to find 16c held for. 
On 8s four-ply white carpet yarns, a price of 15c making 
its appearance, though it was common to find 16c held 
for. On 8s four-ply white carpet yarns of full five-pound 
break 17c began to be available in more quarters and 
fractionally less could be done on several spinnings where 
quantities might appear to justify it. 

The sales negotiated were usually limited as to size 
with up to 10,000 pounds not very frequently required. 
There was readiness to accept deliveries on old knitting 
style contracts, which are beginning to run out more 
noticeably without being reinstated as yet. Where special 
purchasing opportunities arose odd lots of favored sizes 
were accepted at new low price levels. 


Knitted combed yarns have sold at lower prices as were 
30s singles on cones sold at 34c after being held for at 
least Ic more. There were small operations in other 
style combed yarns, most of which were at easier prices 
than prevailed a week or two ago. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 40s 
19% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BARBER- ‘COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


. HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 
HAND KNOTTERS. 


BARBER. COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plast 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U. $. A. 


Peamipgham, Mass. /Grecaville S$. C. 


“Southern Twe-Ply Chain ign. 
30 Carpet Yarns 
---------------- Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
White Garpet, Ss, 8 and 
33 Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
eZ 39 8s, 2,3 and 4-ply ___ 
Southern Single Skeins and 3-ply 
20s ably 20% 
24 
i 22 Southern Frame Cones 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use OUR SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 


ERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CO 


RDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL . 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


7 
| ahh, 
| 
WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
| yp in 
| Textile Mills 
| Exporters to 
| 4 54 Foreign Countries 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 
| 
4 
| | 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of réal value 


to our subscribers. 


NG CO., Akron, O. Sou. 


. L. Haskina, Greenville, 8. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The. 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sow. Rep.: American Antfltne Products 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St.. Chariotte, N 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bldg.. Baltimore, Md.: 
905 Electric Bidg.. Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey 
Bide.. Atianta, Ga.: 701 Brown-Marx Bidg.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, WN. 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.: 2412 
Pinehurst Bivd.., Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Fe 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 1126 Post Dispatch Bide.. 
Houston, Tex.: 524 ‘Alamo Nat'l. Bk. Bidg.. San 
Antonio, Tex. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 M n ve. 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: 'R. J. Mebane, 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. - 


and Charlotte, N. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, 


u. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St... 
240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: Wood- 
side Bide.. Greenville, Ss. C. R I 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville ice: Mar- 


vin McCall. Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
w. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 
ABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
ma “+ Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L.. Cobb, Greenville, 8. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 


Sou. Office: Independence Bide.. Charlotte, 
Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Prank G. 
North, P oO. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Prank W. 


h m P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.: BR. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Tex.: R. EF. 
Buck. Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville. Cc. 


ORTH BROS., INC., N. C. Sou. 
a Norwood Place. Greenville, 8. C.: 215 
Central Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. Ee: 

SSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., compos o - 
en. HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, vVt.: THE 
DANA 8. COURTNEY OO., Chico Mass.; VER- 
MONT SPOOL @ BOBBIN co.., Burlington, vt. 
Sou. Rep., The McLeod Companies, which are: 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Gien St., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co.., Greenville, 8. 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.., Greensboro, N.C. 


RAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Sou 


N. OC. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
Office: 8S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave., Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 
St.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; ‘J. GC. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN C©O., Rockford, Il. Sou. of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, J. 
Spencer, Mgr. 

ND C©CO., CHAS., 617-623 Arch St., Philadel- 
rag Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold ©. Smith, Greenville, 


C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 134, Atlanta, 


BORNE, SCRYMSER ©O., 17 Battery Place, New 

J. J. Brown, Henry Grady 


Hotel, Atianta, Ga. 

BROWN DAVID, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Greenville, 
8S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Gastonia 
Mill ‘Supply Co., Gastonia, Russell 
Singleton, Dallas, Texas. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. , Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bide. Charlotte, 


N. C.. J. Hill Zahn. Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
York City. Sou. John 1008 Wii- 
liams Mill Read, Atlanta, Ga.; ‘irby, P. O. 
Box 432, West Point, A. P. O. 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC.., 
1206 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. Pred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Sou Reps.: W. H. RA 110 Tusten St.. Elber- 


ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
. McAn ty and W. E. Strane. 


Dallas, Tex 

Charlotte Office. 
MFG. CO., 

lotte, N. 

CIBA ak: INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP Co., Clin- 
ton, lowa. Sou. Re J. . Pope, Box 490, At- 
Luther Knowles, “Hotel Charlotte, Char- 


1200 S. Mint St., Char- 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. 
Alexander Mgr. 


Wor- 
Cedar &t.; 8. B. 


York Olty. 
Salem. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE C©CO.. Worcester. 
ass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C., Walter F. Woodward, Mer. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Maas. 
Sou. Rep.: John £E. Sanaa. P. ©. Box 843. 
Greenville, 8. C. Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. ge 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Bou. 

: E. N. Darrin, Vice- Pres.: Sou. tess and 
242 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, 


Spartan burg. Ss. C., Clare 
Draper, Jr. 


DRAPER, E. S., 1516 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R. 
A. Wilhelm. Charlotte Office. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave... New a 


City. Sou. Plants: Ojd Hickory. Tenn A. Ku 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va.. W. Shackelford, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Megr.., 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. P. 
Sales Mer.. 609 Provident Bike, ‘Chattanooga. 
enn 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. I., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. First St.. Charlotte. 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 232 
Ww. St... 


Mgr 
B. Constable, Charlotte 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. = i 

715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, ‘Tenn.: 
w. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, O.: J. 
Howard, 135 8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. r. 
Crayton, Hotel, ‘Columbus, Ga.; J. 

& * Covington, “8 

Provident Bidg.., Tenn. 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Eimira. WN. Y. 
Sou. : Eclipse Textile Devices Oo., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Ds Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, WN. C. 

EC ONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Seu. 
Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bldg., At- 
anta 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS i Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou ‘a George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 561, 
Charlotte, N. 

FAFNIR Cco., THE, New Britain, 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: G. ———— and ©. 
A. Lets, Atlanta Office: 8. N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C.: W. 8S. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 
P. O. 


liams 8t., Dallas, Tex.: W. P. Cunningham, 
Box 1687, Houston, Tex. 

FIDELITY MACHINE Co., Pranklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia office. 


, J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Pord Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta 
Ga.; J. B. FPord Sales Co.. 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales OCo., 1405 
Whitney Bidg.. New Orleans, La. Warehouses ‘in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN FPROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co.., Greenville. Ss. C., 
. BS. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Pranklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. R. Ewing, Mer. 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave... 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1201 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
agg Offices & ‘Warehouses: Atlanta, 
nn, 


E. P. Coles, Mer.: 


Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. homa 
Olty, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala.. , 
ney, Mgr Mgr.; M. O. McKin- 
ney, 


Orleans, La., B. Willard. Mgr.: Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston. 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. ©. Bunker, Mgr. 


Prank E. Keener, 187 Spr 
St., w.. Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. Kna Comme 
Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N. Cc. 
GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps. : 
amner rby astonia, N. C.: B ‘ 
Plowden, Griffin. Ga. 
HALTON'S SONS, THOS., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 
Box 1261, Charlotte. N. C. 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & 


and Clearfield, 
Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 


& VALENTINE, INC., New 
Sou. Office: Reynolds dg. Winston- 
N. ©., T. Holt Haywood, Mgr. 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE ©0O., Pawtucket. 
R. I. Sou. Office: —. Ga... J. Carlile Martin, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps omas Aspden Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Attante Office; Pred D 0 
Box 125, Rockingham. N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., 
Carolina Spectalty Co., P. O. 
C. 


Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Box 520, Char- 


HOUGHTON & Co., BE. F., 240 W. Somerset St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps. : Geo. H. Small and 

R. Barker, 608 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 

Jas. Brittain, Birmingham, 

Porter H. Brown ©. Box 656, Chattan . 

5. C.; H. J. Waldron and D. . 

663, Greensboro, N. C.: A. Y¥. Guitar, P. 
949. New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 8.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. ps.: Eg. M. 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 8t., 
dD. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Atlanta 

ic 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING ©O., Newark, N. J. 


Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 601 E. Morehead 
St... ‘Charlotte. N Cc. 
ISELIN- JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 


York City. Sou. Re Cc. YP. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; "S. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Oa. 
JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C. 
New York 
Bank Bidg., Char- 


KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St., 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. 
lotte, N. C.: Chattanooga, Tenn. 


KREEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 

Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Ile er, 
Greenville, S. C.: Luke Castile, 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. MM. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO., 
City, N. Y¥. Sou. Office: 519 Johnston Bidg.., E. 
Wooten, V.-Pres 

LEWIS, JOHN D., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
Chas. H. Stone. 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
N. C. (Warehouse). 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MARSTON CO,, 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: . Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Piant, Saltville, Va., E&. 
Sou. Office: First Nat'l. 


Reps.: 
Ivey, and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staples, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.;: J 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coa 

Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., Chestnut Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. ©C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE ©O., THE, & Laurel St.. 
Hartiord, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895. Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. ©... W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I 
ker, C. E. Blakely, 
American Savgs. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jeflerson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Payetteville, 


NATIONAL BRING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. 
house: 31 W. First 8t., Roy 8. 
Clemons, Mgr. Sou. Taylor, "Gafiney. 
C.;: L. BB. Taylor, Charlotte Office; J. K. Moore, 
Gaffney, 8. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices & 226%, N. Porbis 
Greensboro, N. C., M. Hunt, Mgr.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., 5s. D. 8. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
nee: E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT O©O., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. ©., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New 
Sou. Dist. Office and 
W. McCann Div. Mger., . BE. 
Tenn, R. H. Bailey; 

New Orleans, La., L. 
. A. McBride: Augusta, Ga., E. 


' Pischer; Dallas, Tex., W. B. Mix: H 
Tex., a. Cc. Polley. 


PARKS-CRAMER C©O., Fitchburg, 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C., 


Op 


ulpepper and 
ers, Charlotte Office: J. F. Porter, P. O. ‘oa 1356 
Atlanta, Ga. 
PERKINS & SON, 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H 
Charlotte, N. O. 


INC., B. F., Holyoke, Maas. 
White, Independence Bidg., 


CLOTHING 0O0., 


Lexington, U. 8. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407, 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall; Cra- 
merton, N. ©.; B. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 


30 
‘ 
R 
— — 
4 
4 
Ga 
ta, Ga. L 
E. B. Myrick,.Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn.. G. 0. Mc- nh; Memphis 
; Richmond. 
Moline: St. 
Louis Mo Lennard MA Bteeb. 
ouston, 
odge, 
V.-Pres., M. 
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ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
ann Supply Co., 1725 Pirst Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Noland 
©o., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent; Branch Sou 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mer.; Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg., Charlotte, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. ‘ Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8. H. 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 St., Dal- 
las, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket. R. I. 
— Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 5. C. 
8 K F INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 E. 34th St., New 


Atianta, Ga., N. Miller, Dist. Maer.; 141 
Bidg.., Charlotte, N. C.: 2102 Jackson St.. Dallas, 
Tex., H. L. Gaddis, Dist. Mer.. Sou Reps.: 
Courtenay, L. H. Balley. Langevin, Atlanta 
Office: R. W. Franklin, Charlotte Office: D. R. 
Crull, Paul H. Sisk. G. W. George, Dallas Office. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead 
St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chemical 
Co.. 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn Wood - 
ward Wight Co... 451 Howard Ave., New Orleans. 
La. 


BONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, 
N. C. Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STAFFORD CO., THE, Readville. Mass. Sou. 
. Pred H. White, Independence Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W.., 
Atlanta. Ga., H. C. Jones, Mer.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, OC. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Piant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps. : Oo. Jones and W. Cain. 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN. HALL & OO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. OC. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Office, Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., - Mayer, 


TEXTILE SUPPLY 5S. Mint 8t., 
Charlotte, N. O. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORP., 2 Park Ave... New 
York City. Sou . E. D. Bryan, 614 E. Wash- 
ington St.. Greenville, 8S. C.; J. R. Morton, P. O. 
Box 1030. Greensboro, N. C.: W. B. Purse, Provi- 
dent Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St., 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. ©C.: Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. 
Prederick Jackson and I. BE. Wynne, Charlotte Of. 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE ©CO., Manchester, N. 
HB. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536. High Point, N. C.;: E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108, Atlanta, Ga.; M. QOusiey. P. O. Box 816, 
Greenville, S. C.: J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


& RING CO., 159 Aborn 8&t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. Vaughan. 


Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.’ 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. Nw. C.:; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atianta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
.. W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Specialty Co., 1223 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte N. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 


C., B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, B. FP. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. P. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 
VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
. Wick Rose, Mer 


VOGEL ©O., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: St. Louis, Mo. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass., 
and Leicester, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Georg e F. 
P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. CO. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 fieales 
Charlo Cc an 
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VILLE SFINNING RING Whitins- 

6, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2121 East 
Sth St.. Charlotte, N. O. 

WICK WIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St.. Greenville, S. C. 

WOOD'S SONS CO., T. B., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.. The McLeod Cos., which are: Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co.. 695 Glen St.. Atlanta. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, Ss C.: 
Odell Mill Supply Co.., Greensboro, N. C. 


Paris Features Cotton 

Marked emphasis on the American 
vogue for cotton dresses noted in the 
recent spring openings of the Paris 
dressmakers featured the annual 
summer fashion show of the Garment 
Retailers of America at the Hotel 
Astor here. Approximately one- 
fifth of all the models shown the fif- 
teen hundred retail store buyers and 
stylists in attendance were of cotton. 

A collection of representative 
models for the important occasions 
of summer was presented by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute in collabora- 
tion with well known American de- 
signers. Included were a sports pa- 
jama in red and blue pin-check print, 
a sports frock of white oxford shirt- 
ing, a summer tailleur of white pique, 
a tailored costume of dotted swiss, an 
afternoon dress of yellow embroider- 
ed batiste, and an evening gown of 
black point de’esprit. 

Other highlights of the show were 
sports dresses of cotton mesh and 
ratine, afternoon frocks of voile, net, 
and batiste, and evening gowns of 
organdie and lace. 


World Crop Is 25,500,000 
Bales 


crop for the 1930-31 season of about 
25,500,000 bales of 478 pounds net 
compared with 26,300,,000 bales in 
1929-30, appears likely to officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, if 
present estimates can be taken as an 
indication of the final outcome. 

In the United States the ginnings 
total 13,930,000 bales, a decrease of 
313,000 bales under the estimate in 
December and 898,000 bales than the 
final estimate of last year’s crop. 

Exports of cotton in the United 
States for the week ended April 10 
amounted to 107,000 bales, compared 
with 90,024 bales for the correspond- 
ing week last season, according to the 
Department. Exports from August 
1 to April 10 amounted to about 5,- 
700,000 bales against about 6,000,- 
000 a year ago for the like period. 
Figures include exports to Canada to 
April 10. 

In a statement issued by the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture, it was asserted 
that in most of the principal foreign 
cotton producing countries recent es- 
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timates are considerably below earlier 
estimates for this season and are 
frequently less than the estimates at 
this time last season or the final 
estimate for last year. In the United 
States and sixteen foreign countries 
for which production statistics are 
available for the 1930-31 season, the 
bureau said, the crop totals 23,752,- 
000 bales, as compared with 24,736,- 
O00 bales for last season. 

The latest estimate of India’s pro- 
duction is 4,047,000 bales, a reduc- 
tion of 83,000 bales below the cor- 
responding period last year and 355.- 
000 bales below the earlier estimate 
for this season. When the relation- 
ship between the ginnings to March 1 
and the final estimate of the past two 
seasons are compared with the gin- 
nings to March 1 of this season, it 
was said, the indications are that this 
year’s estimate may still be too high. 

In Mexico prospects are that the 
present crop will be at least 77,000 
bales less than last season’s, while 
the Brazilian crop is expected to de- 
crease from 550,000 bales to 533,000 
bales and the Peruvian crop is ex- 
pected to be about 10 per cent less 
than last year. 

It is probable that a reliable esti- 
mate of the Chinese crop will not be 
available until summer, according to 
a letter to the department from Agri- 
cultural Attache Nyhus at Shanghai, 
but he stated earlier in the season 
that the indications might be for a 
larger crop on the whole, although in 
some sections the crop is expected to 
be lower than last year. 


Urge Use Of Cotton Goods 


Jackson, Miss.—Business men of 
Mississippi were meeting here to 
urge their fellow citizens to use cot- 
ton for almost everything from bags 
to blouses. 

The program outlined by J. C. 
Holton, State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture who called the meeting, in- 
cluded: signing up all ginners to use 
cotton bagging to wrap cotton; ob- 
taining pledges from cotton oil mills, 
feed and fertilizer manufacturers to 
use cotton bags exclusively, and simi- 
lar pledges from wholesale and retail 
merchants to use cotton bags where- 
ever practicable; and securing the 
co-operation of civic and women’s 
organizations for utilization of more 
cotton in households and for wearing 
apparel. 

Holton, who is also vice-president 
of a National association for increas- 
ed use of cotton, said that receipts 
from cotton in this State dropped 
from $192,000,000 in 1929 to $90,- 
000,000 in 1930. 
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Traveling Among the Mills 


Aragon-Baldwin Mills—Chester, S. C. 


A Bic COMMUNITY Site IN W HICH DIFFERENT CLUBS 
Do Stunts. Miss Essre SMITH, A WONDERFUL LEADER 


Aunt Becky was invited to the Aragon-Baldwin Mills 
for the evening of April 11th, to talk to the Woman's 
Club, and was dumbfounded to find all the various com- 
munity clubs present, even the Men’s Club, and every- 
body loaded for fun. 

Miss Essie Smith, asissted by Mrs. C. E. Kennett, 
had planned a delightful program that was entered into 
with hearty goodwill by the participants; each club put 
on a stunt that knocked the blues sky-high, and made 
everyone forget his troubles and love his mother-in-law. 
(Just here we wish to explain that Mrs. C. E. Kennett, 
wife of the overseer of weaving, was formerly Miss Mar- 
garet Wolfe. of Aragon Mill, Rock Hill, S. C., and has 
many friends who will be glad to hear of her.) 

First we had a splendid talk by Mr. J. T. Crawford, 
general manager, The Aragon-Balwin Mills, who is a 
favorite with everyone, though he has not been here very 
long. The secretary, Mr. O. H. Hunter and wife, Super- 
intendent W. J. Still and wife and other prominent lead- 
ers were present, to the delight of the packed house. 

The stage was nicely decorated with spring flowers, and 
great preparations had been made for the program. 
(Some one said that Superintendent Still even had his 
hair curled in honor of the occasion.) 

The Sunshine Club girls were ushers, and looked after 
invited guests beautifully. 


Tur HoMEMAKER’S CLUB—KITCHEN ORCHESTRA 


Just imagine a group of women in kitchen aprons, 
each making a noise with some kitchen utensil, keeping 
time to Yankee Doodle on the piano. It was remarkable 
how well it sounded, too, and it truly was ludicrous. Miss 
Essie Smith, community leader and hostess at Baldwin 
Inn, could beat her tin pie plate in competition with any 
Salvation Army lass, and a dishpan and spoons make a 
wonderful drum. Kettles, coffee pots, buckets, and every- 
thing imaginable had a place in the kitchen orchestra, 
and we recommend this to other clubs when they wish to 
have some laughable entertainment. 

Members of the Homemaker’s Club, who took part in 
this fun, were: Mesdames C. B. Holcomb, C. E. Kennett, 
H. G. Woods, I. B. McKeown, E. B. Mobley, S. L. Varn- 
adore, R. John Bishop, E. E. Hedgepath, 5. H. Ramsey, 
J. J. Wallace, Harry Settlemeyer, C. B. Gibson, Mrs, 
Mamie Turner, Mrs. Ella Hough, Miss Essie Smith. 

Mrs. White was in charge of this club. 

Tue Men’s WoMANLESS WEDDING 


We'd walk ten miles (or try to) to see that stunt again. 


“Aunt Becky. 


The bride, fully 6 feet tall, and the groom short and 
bald,—tthe “maids” in evening gowns showing their mus- 
cular hairy arms,—some in extremely short dresses to 
show their dimpled (?) knees! 

The bride wore a very correct gown of white, clinging 
material, and her gorgeous boquet, and long trailing veil 
that almost tripped the groom as they left the altar, was 
the envy of every girl present, we are sure. 

Bride—Gaston Gage, overseer cloth room, 

Groom—W. L. Poag, card grinder, 

Maid of Honor—J. C. Clements, loom fixer 

Best Man—T. H. Wood, overseer roller shop; 

Bride's Father—]. A. Craig, section man in card room; 

Preacher—C., E. Kennett, overseer weaving; 

Bridesmaids—-L. F. Hollis, loom fixer; J. B. Boyter, 
overseer spinning; P. W. Bailey, loom fixer; P. L. Mc- 
Cants, section man, card room; J. P. Benson, second 
hand in weave room; 


Groomsmen—Sam Varnadore, loom fixer; H. P. Can- 
non, overseer card room; J. H. Massey, slasher foreman; 
1. B. McKeown, master mechanic: Arthut Aiken, village 
and house man. 

We don’t see why every mill village doesn’t organize a 
‘Funmaker’s Club,” and put on these stunts regularly. 
It would do more to create laughter and good health, than 
can be imagined. We need more fun. 


THE PoLLYANA CLUB—OLD VIRGINIA REEL 


This was a scene beautiful beyond description, in which 
16 lovely young ladies took part—eight couples in Mar- 
tha and George Washington costumes. 

The costumes were made by the girls as part of their 
training, and were of various colors of broadcloth from 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mill. The girls with their long, 
full skirts and dainty ruffled pantalets fitting snugly 
around their ankles; the “boys” in knee pants, with gor- 
geous silver (?) buckles on garters and slippers, all weav- 
ing in and out in all the intricate changes of the Old 
Virginia Reel was enough to make old hearts beat young, 
old limbs to forget their rheumatiz and beat time en- 
thusiastically. 

Those who took part were: Misses Jessie Holder, Leola 
Griffin, Matelene Dickens, Azille Bishop, Pearl Holder, 
Euretha Bailey,—prize winner in athletics—, Ruby How- 
ell, Agnes Bigham, Thelma Bishop, Margaret Bishop, 
Laverne Childers, Vernelle Waddell, Eddie Arthur, Mary 
Jane Dunn, “Mutt” and “Jeff”? Fowler,—twins. 

These were trained by Mrs. C. E. Kennett. 

Vernell Waddell was pianist for the evening, and Susie 
White, violinist. Both are really talented, and we are 
proud of them. 

THE SUNSHINE CLUB—USHERS 

These were sweet girls from 12 to 14 years old, as 

follows: Evelyn Woods, Nannie Gregory, Margaret 
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Wright, Hazel Wright, Pauline Ramsey, Edith White, 
Teeny Holder, Catherine Hedgepath, Rebecca Hedge- 
path, and Ella Mae Fowler. 


RECEPTION AT BALDWIN INN 


After a short talk by Aunt Becky a large number of 
invited guests assembled in the spacious lobby of Baldwin 
Inn, where Miss Essie Smith is in charge, and were serv- 
ed with delicious refreshments. 

With an occasional evening of fun and frolic, such as 
enjoyed at Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Chester, there is no 
danger of people getting blue or discouraged. In this 
day of curtailment and low wages we need all the fun 
possible.— Let’s have it. 


Rosemary, N. C.—Rosemary Mfg. Co. 


These plants, three nice mills, have run short time for 
quite a while,—and only a part of the machinery, at that. 

Mill No. 1: M. R. Vick is overseer carding; L. B. 
Crouch, overseer spinning; J. E. Buck, overseer weaving. 

Mill No. 2: D.P. Allen, overseer carding; J. B. Bat- 
ton, overseer spinning; C. H. Speight, overseer weaving. 

Mill No.3: G. M. Gurley, overseer carding has been 
on the job 17 years; J. T. Garner is overseer spinning; 
L. A. Grissom, overseer weaving; R. B. Powell, overseer 
cloth room. J. E. Cox, master mechanic for all three 
mills. 

L. W. Mullen is the genial and efficient superintendent, 
and has held this position many years. L. F. Cannon 
and J. E. McGee, are assistant superintendents. 

We must not forget Geo. W. Fisher, overseer card- 
cutting. He’s still making those little “paper pills,” or 
“tablets,” (cut from pasteboard jacquard patterns) and 
doctors can buy a big supply of those little pills really 
cheap. Doctors make bread and chalk pills—and why 
not try paper? It’s half in making a fellow think the 
stuff will do the trick, any way! 

We met Mr. Fisher’s pretty daughters, too, and other 
charming girls of Rosemary,—a truly beautiful mill town. 
We are wondering how the election went, and if Roanoke 
Rapids will be the name of the entire place. 


Fayetteville, N. C_—Puritan Weaving Co. 


This company occupies a large roomy mill building, 
close in Fayetteville, and has 144 looms, making an aver- 
age of 60,000 yards rayon crepe, per week. 

The mill is nice and clean, and the work running per- 
fectly. We enjoyed going over the plant, escorted by 
Superintendent C. C. Fisher who gave us a warm wel- 
come. 

This mill has no carding or spinning, but the weave 
room runs day and night. R.H. Lowman is day weaver, 
and M. E. Richards is night weaver. “Aunt Becky’ had 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Richards. J. W. Carter is 
in charge of “throwing,” and we are wondering what he 
“throws.” Maybe he throws people out if he doesn’t 
like their looks! L. A. James is overseer the cloth room. 


Pineville, N. C.—Chadwick-Hoskins No. 5 


W. T. Creswell is superintendent; L. C. Leagan, card- 
er and spinner; J. M. Broadwell, weaver; W. L. Moore, 
overseer cloth room. All parties look out for the beauty, 
sanitation and health of the village. 
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The product is sheeting and drills. The mill runs two 
shifts that together make 78 hours per week. The shifts 
change places every week, so that each group gets every 
other week-end off. 

Much interest is taken in gardens and flowers. Ground 
is plowed, and vegetable and flower seeds furnished by 
the mill company. The idea is to grow vegetables and 
flowers in place of weeds. 

The Chad-Ho-Pine Improvement Club composed of 
overseers, section men and oilers, meets every other 
Thursday night, to. discuss various problems and swap 
ideas for mutual benefit. It’s a live club, and will do 
much for community betterment. 

The Community Flower Club, composed of the good 
women of the village will make things interesting In a 
contest for prizes. Everyone is alert in an endeavor to 
make No. 5 the best of all the Chadwick Hoskins Mills, 
and with such whole hearted co-operation there is hardly 
a limit to what can be accomplished. 


Fort Mill, S. C.—Fort Mill Mfg. Co. 


These are nice mills just over the South Carolina line, 
between Pineville, N.C. and Rock Hill, S.C. The prod- 
uct is wide sheeting, and the mills run day and night. 

Ek. Lee Skipper is general sueprintendent both No. 1 
and No. 2 mills. 

At No. 1, C. L. Still is superintendent; J. B. Temple- 
ton, carder; O. Bb. Ayers, spinner; H. L. Thaxton, weaver. 

At No. 2, D. L. Thomas is superintendent; C. L. 
Becknell, carder; |. B. Broadnax, spinner; C. D. Turner, 
weaver; L. E. Terry is night carder; A. H. Morrow, night 
weaver. 

We hope to get acquainted with other overseers on the 
night force, in the near future. 


New Holland, Ga.—Pacolet Mfg. Co. No. 4 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is still cutting off employees, and stopping 
machinery. 640 of the 1,940 looms, have beén stopped, 
SO you see we are not doing as well, even, as we did 
last year. Then, too, we only run four days a week, and 
the most of us get only two or three days work. 

We can’t understand why this nice mill can’t run as 
well as others. Even Gainesville Mill runs 542 days and 
5 nights per week. We love this place, and want Pros- 
perity to turn a smiling face toward us once more. 

Some have become discouraged and left here—especial- 
ly the soldiers who drew a bonus, and could get to a 
farm. 

The mill company lets people live on in the houses, rent 
free, which proves they have a heart full of sympathy 
for those who are in distress through need of work. We 
have implicit faith in their fairness and willingness to do, 
and we are hoping for “better times. 

Willing. 


A country boy was taking a walk with his city girl 
one night. She said to him, “Oh, aren't the stars num- 
erous?”’ 

He answered, “Yeah, and ain’t there a lot of ’em?”’ 


Old Settler: “Thar’s 30,000 heads o’ cattle in them 
thar hills.” 

Sweet Young Thing: “Oh, how thrilling! 
do you keep their bodies?” 


And where 
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Wanted To Trade 
Banner Diagonal Golf Ma- 


years’ 
Fourteen 


No. 843, Durham, N. C. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


WANTED— 


ctrical and steam drives. Can handle 
References 


chines about one year old for “H H”’ any type 
Half Hose Reverse Plate Fancy 200 known Southern 
Needle 3%” Cylinder Machines. Box Address J. G., care 
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As master 
experience on 


me - 
both 


from widely 
mill superintendents. 
Bulletin. 


| RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY | for short trips. 
ORANGE, 


D MUL STREET MASS 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 

Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
Water Power Equipment less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
Rolls —W ood. Metal, Rubber | regarding greatly reduced fares 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Effective April 23, 1931 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


‘Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


LETTERHEADS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day 


DAVID CLARK, President 


18 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS | 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match | 


Factory Forms | 
Invoices | 


Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


| 
WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


Books | 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Georgia Graduates Urged 
To Wear Cotton 


Atlanta, Ga.—The suggestion that 
cotton replaces the silks and satins 
usually worn at commencements ex- 
ercises was made to Georgia’s school 
superintendents by M. L. Duggan, 
State superintendent of education. 

In a letter, sent out to all super- 
tendents, he said a movement was 
underway to increase the use of cot- 
ton clothing especially by the gradu- 
ating classes this spring. 

“Many Georgia commencements 
will be featured this summer by mem- 
bers of the graduating classes wear- 
ing all cotton clothes,” the letter said. 
“thus joining in the nation wide 
movement to increase the use of cot- 
ton. We heartily recommend this 
movement to Georgia schools and 
colleges.” 


Institute Gets 78 Requests 
To Aid in Cotton Carnivals 


A telegraphic invitation to partici- 
pate in the “Wear Cotton’’ festival 
in Houston May 21-23 brings to 78 
the number of requests recently re- 
ceived by the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute to assist in such events. 

Commenting upon the number of 
affairs of this type being held, George 
A. Sloan, president of the Institute, 
said: “During the past two years, the 
South generally has not accorded to 
cotton fashions the preference that 
might have been expected in view of 
the popularity and acceptance of 


cotton by the ‘fashionables’ in the 
style centers during that period. 


There is no room for doubt, however, 
about the enthusiasm this year.” 

It is estimated that close to 1,000.- 
000 individuals will have seen the 
Institute’s exhibits at these events 
during the present season. 


Crown Employees Insured 


A group life insurance policy cov- 
ering the lives of 164 employees of 
the Crown Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
High Point, N. C., has recently been 
acquired through the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America for a 
total of $179,000. 


Insurance in amounts ranging 
from $1,000 to $3,000 is granted to 
each worker, according to the rank 


or position held, and the policy is of 
the contributory type, the employees 
themselves paying a part of the 
premiums and employing company 
assuming the remainder of the ex- 
pense. 
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Of Interest To Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 
to Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card Clothing foundation. 


Claims for this foundation: 
1.—It resists stretching while in use so that when once on the card properly installed, 
it stays “put.” 


2.—It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any other foundation of similar 
manufacture. 


3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to its make-up. 


N ote—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN MILLS. Can your card cloth- 
ing manufacturer make this statement? 


Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service Shop in the South. Full lines of 
stock are carried on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker-ins on hand for 
loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MEG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 
Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


7 | UNIFORMITY IN PROCESSING 
A R & yy | | In textile processing every tactor that contributes 


to uniformity is highly important. 


i | | Maximum uniformity in the finished product can 
is not supposed to replace the usual sotten- | _ never be reached unless the textile alkalies used are 


‘ themselves uniform. 
ers used in a size mix, but when used with 
The outstanding value of the family of Wyan- 


ordinary thick boiling pearl starch in the dotte Textile Alkalies is that they never vary in 


if ly 19 composition or quality. Every pound can be de- 

proportion of approximately o OF the | pended upon to do its work with unvarying effi- 
1ency. 
weight of the starch, | oe 


The importance of Wyandotte’s uniformity must 
be experienced to be appreciated. Let 
one of the practical Wyandotte Tex- 
tile men demonstrate it to you. 


Completely Liquifies the Starch 


thus producing practically a non-congealing 


See Order from your Supply Man, or 

thin size solution, with marked penetrating as piss 
write for detailed information. 

and binding properties. 


DRAKE CORPORATION | | LELIAL, 


| lextile Alkalies 


Norfolk, Va. | 
| The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Continuous Hydro-extractor 


This machine will expel waste dye and bleach liquors from 
saturated cotton, at the forward to 
your Drying Machine through a continuous series of opera- 
tions, 


Same time passing it 


Gives more uniform results with less expenditure of energy 


and avoidance of intermittency Many other advantages 


Reduce your costs by hydro-extracting saturated fibers this 


modern way. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
Yarn Conditioning Machines, etc. 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
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We have the latest equipment for moving, 
re-arranging and erecting cotton mill 
machinery 


We manufacture roving spindles, 
flyer pressers, fluted steel rolls, lifting 
rods and bushings. 


We repair steel rolls, spindles and 
flyers. 

We overhaul cotton mill machinery 
all kinds. 4 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
We manufacture, Overhaul and Re pair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. S. MONTY. 
Vice-Pres. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


Webster's 
something 


White 
vieldinz 
Are there any White Elephants in vo 
equipment ? 


dictionary defines the Elephant as 


requiring much care, little profit 


r Card Grinding 


Our engineers will be glad to point out worth-while 


economies in your card grinding 


B.S. ROY & SON CO. 


Established 1868 
MASS., U.S. A. 


GRINDING 
MACHINERY 


WORCESTER 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N bg 
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